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DEDICATION. 



TO 

SIR WALTER FARQUHAR, Bart. 



DEAR SIR, 

Though I well know that the recol- 
lection of your native land will ever be 
dear to you, — though the manners and 
opinions that are about to pass away, 
and mingle with the things that have 
been, still retain an interest for you, — 
and though I should feel pleasure in a* 
wakening that interest, — these are not 
the motives of this address. I know 
not that I ought, (even though I had the 
power,) to withdraw yoijr attention from 
the weighty concerns which continually 
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engross your time, and exercise your hu- 
manity : Nor shall I, however it might 
gratify my private feelings to do so, take 
the liberty of expressing here what I 
think on this" last subject ; my intention 
in this address being merely to have an 
occasion for saying, that 

I am, 

With the highest esteem, 

Hespect, and gratitude, 

Dear Sir, 

■ ■ • < 

Your obliged and faithful servant, 

The Author; 



to THE READER. 



I CQNsiDEE this work as a kind of ad- 
junct to those poems and letters^ of mine 
which have already met with so mnch 
indulgence from the Public. The super- 
stitions of the highlands, and the nation- 
al manners that blend witb> or originate 
from thems are .here fully .delineated. 
In connec.tlonk.3^ith the writings already 
mentioned, tibr^s work completes that pic- 
ture ofhighla^ life, of which my pthejP 
writings presented . casyal . sketches or 
broken features. - 

These volumes are not offered to the 
public as the result of labour or^ study. 
They contain merely the overflowings of 
a mind filled with retrospective views of 
the past, and reflections suggested by 
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deep feelings and long and dose ofaseiT- 
siiioo among scenes of pecoliar intsest 

I have been encooraged to poor forth 
these retrospections^ by a conTiction that 
my other writings derived their chief in- 
terest from the fidelity of the delineations 
they presented^ and the images they re- 
flectedi of a mode of life more primitive 
than what is usually met with. 

The letters added were selected from 
many others, an in a manner completing 
the series already published. The .an* 
thor, when no longer connected with 
scenes so peculiar and so endeared to 
her recollections^, cannot expect to pre« 
serve that Interest in the minds of o-> 
Others, which slie is conscious was in a,, 
great measure derived, from local cjr*. 
cumstances. 
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ESSAY I. 

On the Superstitions of the Highlands ^ 
their Origin^ and Tendency. 



PREFATORY ESSAY. 

Unfold 
What \torlds, or what vast regions ho?d 
The immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her prison, in Wiis fieshljr nook. Milton. 



^^HEN nations, in the pro*^ress of 

knowledge and refinement, have arrived 

at a high state of cultivation, and are 

thus enabled to take extensive views of 

life and manners, from the height to 
Vol. I, A 
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which they have attained, they begin to 
look with a mixture of contempt and 
self-gratulation on those wider regions 
still inhabited by tribes, as rude and 
barbarous as their own ancestors have 
been at a remoter period. 

Among others, slowly advancing in 
gradual progression from rudeness to re- 
finement, we find much to excite our 
wonder and compassion ; yet often feel 
ourselves compelled to stoop from all 
the pride of science, to bestow our tri- 
bute of esteem or admiraition on the ta- 
lents that sometimes illuminate the gloom 
of ignorance, or the mild affections and 
faithful attachments that sometimes en- 
dear the abodes of humble simplicity. 

The comparison between an unciviliz- 
€d and highly illuminated people, must 
drtainly be very much in favour of the 
latter. We should cultivate the gar- 
den to very little purpose, if its produc- 
tions were not more beautiful and more 
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abundant than those of the wilderness^ 
Yet the natural taste that leads us to 
wander and to speculate with a kind of 
nameless pleasure among the wildest re- 
cesses of the forest or the fell, does not 
Bbate, but exalt our delight in the fer* 
tility and beauty of cultivated scenes: 
On the contrary, the pleasure is height- 
ened by contrast. 

The anology betwixt the sensations t 
have beeYi describing, and the intellec- 
tual pleasure derived from contemplating 
1:he human mind in its native state, op- 
posed to that to which the highest cul- 
ture can exalt it, holds very closely. 
Were we to land on some savage island, 
Xvhere the foot of man has never trod, 
nor his hand removed incumbrance or 
opened access, we should be harrassed 
with fears and perplexed with intricacies ^ 
The tangled luxuriancy of a thorny wild 

would obstruct our path ; and from the 

.glo(MH of the impenetrable thicket, thf- 

2 
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lurking tiger, or the envenomed serpent 

would seem ready to spring ; and at least 

haunt the startled imagination. 

What nature appears to the senses un- 
cultivated and unsubdued by man, — man, 

savage and unsocial, appears to the un- 
derstanding, before his mind has been ele- 
vated by patriotic, or softened I)y tender 
feelings; before he has respected the 
ties of close affinity, and endeavoured 
to extend them to his tribe ; before he 
has tasted the sweets of social life, and 
" the sympathies of love and friend- 
" ship dear;" nay, before he has been 
in any /degree " smit with the love of 
" sacred song," the first and surest 
symptom of unfolding intellect. The 
solitary, cruel, selfish, and capricious 
savage, far from forming an object of 
amusing speculation, fills us with sensa- 
tions of mingled horror and disgust, such 
as we feel at the Yahoo pictures of 
Swift; and make us, like his reader. 
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shudder at owning our fellow nature 
with a being so degraded. 

But among a people, whose progress 
towards civilization, is so far advanced, 
that the feelings of the heart, and the 
powers of the imagination have been call- 
ed forth, preceding the light of science, 
as the morning star and the dusky dawn 
do the effulgence of the sun. Among such 
people, the mind finds something to dwell 
on that is soothing and satisfactory. We 
contemplate nations in this state, witb^ 
a feeling like that which every unspoilt- 
mind derives from the innocent prattle 
of such children as are not confined in 
artificial trammels, but allowed to ex- 
press their own thoughts in their own^ 
words. We feel all the comparative con- 
sciousness, that we can think deeper,^ 
and express ourselves better ; yet, mak- 
ing the due allowances, we wonder how 
they think so soundly, and speak so well. 

To this wonder is added the never 
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failing charm of simplicity, and the (fc- 
liiiht we take in detecting the first 
motions as they arise in the untutored 
breast; and assisting the retrograde view, 
we love to indulge of our own feelings 
and opinioiis, during that guikless p^« 
riod. 

These nearly resemble the general 
motives, that prompts us to explore witli: 
a curiosity, ardent and not useless, the 
characters and manners of nations such 
as I have described. The philosopher 
and politician may be stimulated in, 
their researches by many other causes ; 
but these are the leading sentiments of 
those who merely wish to be pleased and- 
informed. 

Whoever has observed the very 
great paihs taken by" men of capaci-^ 
ous mind and enlightened curiosity, to 
trace the progress of mind in remote and" 
uncivilized countries, as well as through, 
the remote and obscure periods of local: 
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history or natural records, must wonder* 

at our countrymen in particular. Their 

diligent search of what is remote, and 

in a great measure unattainable in the 

history of mind and manners, and totaj 

neglect of what is obvious and withiir 
reach, nay, concealed in the recesses 

of their native country, — is not merely 
strange,^ but altogether unaccountable. 
They have bewildered themselves in end- 
less and fruitless researches, regarding 
the ancient Scythians and modern Tar- 
tars, the Belgae, the Gauls,^ the Goths, 
the more modern Danes. I speak at 
random^ and merely repeat a string of 
names of which I know very little, and 
they cannot know very much. In the 
mean time, their curiosity seems very 
moderately excited by the greatest of 
possible curiosities — even by the remains 
of the most ancient, unmingled, and ori- 
ginal people in Europe : of a people who, 
surrounded by strangers, have preserved 
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for a series of ages, which no records caa 
trace, their national spirit, their nation- 
al language, their national habits, their 
national poetry, and, above all, their na- 
tional mode of thinking and expressing 
their thoughts ; their stile of manners, 
and strain of conversation, and still more 
their local traditions, and family genea- 
logies in one uninterrupted series. 

\Vhy has not this wide field for specu- 
lation been explored. Why have the 
lovers of useful knowledge neglected to 
dig into a mine so rich in science ; even 
that most valuable science, the know- 
ledge of human nature. 

But the lovers of this coy science, 
have too long delayed to follow her to 
her retreat. In the deep recesses of our 
Alpine glens, they niight have wooed 
and won the nymph who presides over 
the hidden treasures of antique lore. 
In the Celtic Muse, they would have 
found an Egeria,who would have ealight-^ 
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eiied them by her mystic counsels, and 
told them the secrets of other times, now 
doomed to long oblivion. Now it is toa 

late. 

** Tha, caimine JVlalmhine gu dian."* 

The fair form, where inspiration has? 
for so many ages, awaked the bard, ani- 
mated the hero, and soothed the lover, 
is fast gliding into the mist of obscu- 
rity, and will soon be no more than a 
remembered dream, " When the hun- 
^* ter awakes from his noon-day slumber, 
" and has heard in his vision the spirits 
'' of the hill." 

The neglect of pretenders to science, 
in omitting to acquire a language, 
through which so much is to be known, 
and the apparent indifference of natives, 
in not producing at an earlier period, in- 

* The literal translation of these words is, •< The steps 
of Malvina drew near. But the metaphorical signification 
is more properly. The steps of Malvina are departing— 
they drew near to the awful forms of her fathers, to the 
** Cloudy Tabernacles," of soids escaped from suffering and 
from sorrow. 

5 
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in the light of a more current lianguage,^ 
the hidden treasures of their own, seem» 
equally unaccountable. 

One who, like the writer of these pages,, 
is not absolutely a native, nor entirely 
a stranger, but has added the observant 
curiosity of the latter to the facilities of 
enquiry enjoyed by the former, might 
best, if otherwise qualified, explain this 
paradox. An attempt at such an ex*- 
planation, will form the subject of thet* 
next Essav. 



ESSAY II 



&n the . Obstacles^ which so long prevented the Le- 
gends and Traditions, preserved in the Celtic or 
GceUc Language, from becoming the objects of 
learned researcfi ; and on the Causes which pre^ 
vented those who understood them from giving 
them their due value and importance, in what re- 
gards General Science. 



Be mine to read the visions old. 
Which thy awakening bards have toI(£ . 

Were I to date back my observations 
to remote ages, a field of discussion,, 
would be opened much too wide for my 
present consideration. The poetry of a 
people of such ancient origin, and un- 
mingled identity, is, however, valuable 
and curious on many accounts. 
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First, as it includes so much of their 
history as continues to exist, or indeed 
has existed* 

Second, as it is a kind of document, 
for establishing many facts, relative to 
the manners and sentiments of remote 
times : and» 

Finally, as the great quantity of it, 
and the singular beauty of much that 
still remains, account for a certain chi- 
valrous dignity, and refinement of sen- 
timent, not known to exist among the 
lower classes of any other country. 

This is so commingled with the lan- 
guage and the poetry, of which that is 
the vehicle, that in losing these memo- 
rials, the courtesy of manners,, and ele- 
gance of thought and expression connec- 
ted with it, is also lost irrecoverably. 

That a warlike, musical, and poetical 
people, should, without the use of letters, 
in the course of ages, attain those height- 
ened sentimjents, and generous feelings: 
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of which I speak, will seem less wonder- 
ful as it is more nearly considered. 

The Celtae appear, as far as we can 
trace them, to have been a spirited, war- 
like, and self-righted race. Driven back 
in process of time, to the rocks aud 
fastnesses of their country, by a people 
whose military skill overpowered their 
unthought valour, the common suffer- 
ing formed a stronger bond of union. 
They loyed each other the better, for 
having endured calamity together. 

Their exile from the plains and fo- 
rests, in which they were wont to roam 
at large, served both to exasperate them 
against the common enemy, and to ex- 
alt their patriotism, thus concentered 
within the bounds of these natural for- 
tressess. Courage and freedom were all 
that remained to them ; and the sense of 
other privations, made them value more 
highly the blessings that were left. 
Enured to all the hardships of the chace. 
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their only remaining means of sustenance;^ 
war had for them no terrors, but those 
attending the loss of friends, endeared-^ 
to them by sharing the same dangers 
and privations, and being urged on b)r 
the same wrongs, and animated by the 
same lofty and honourable feelings. 

Amidst their perils and wanderings « 
the imagination was exercised and called 
forth. They became social, from sharing 
the same hazards and sufferings, and did 
not become selfish, because they neither 
had, or coveted any property, but such 
as their pre-eminence in valour, and dex- 

terity in hunting procured. 

This is exactly the period in which-^ 
heroic poetry is born : and these are the 

scenes fitted to awake the sensations 

that nurse its infancy, and adorn its more 

advanced state. 

Those, who had no possessions but their 

wives and children, loved these with all 

the ardour of concentrated affection. As^ 
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the rills from many fountains add their 
collected waters to the stream that winds 
along the valley its progressive course, 
enlarging as it advances ; so all this fer^ 
your of filial and fraternal affection, pour- 
ed in with united and redoubled force 
into that current of kindred attachment, 
which flowed downwards among the des- 
cendants of one Patriarch head of a 
tribe, enlarging as it proceeded. 

Thus the affections of every kind were^ 
strengthened and sublimed ; and thus 
love, pride, courage, patriotism, and in- 
dependence furnished fuel to that poetic 
flame which has burnt so clear for ages. 

Once kindled, it continued to burn, till 
the dross of sensuality, and all mean and 
sordid passions were consumed by its ve- 
hemence. To speak without a metaphor,, 
the effect of poetry,, so pathetic and sub- 
lime, and so generally understood, was 
the production of a refinement of stile- 
and character, which to us appears alj 
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together incompatible with national^ 

poverty, and comparative ignorance; with' 

a total want of letters^ and the fine arts-J 

Yet so it was, and it maybe worth while- 

to examine still more diligently, why it ' 
was so. 

In the first place, the great distinction* 

by which these people are marked out,r 
as differing from any other we know, is . 
their unbroken lineage ; that uninterrup- 
ted series that has descended from the 
first occupiers of these secluded districts. . 
I must here be supposed to include - all . 
the Celtic tribes that remain in any part . 
of Britain ; though in regard to the ef- . 
fects resulting from this unbroken line, 
I can only speak of these I have seen- 
and known.- 

There is another reason for confining 
to our own highlanders these observa- 
tions. They could not apply with equal 
force to the Welch, because Wales being 
a principality, possessed a court and 



sovereign of its own, living in the centre 
of the country, and keeping up regal 
state, forming alliances, giving away 
places, and receiving and sending em- 
bassies. These circumstances, with the 
fertility and high culture of some parts 
of that country, were all adverse to the 
seclusion that nourishes a singular, nay, 
unique national character. 

In the highlands, they knew, or cared 
very little about their distant monarch. 
They never saw, or wished to see him. 
His existence in them excited neither 
hopes nor fears, excepting for their chiefs, 
who were to them the objects of exclu- 
sive attachment, and reverence. The 
more so, as they had not been accustom- 
ed to contemplate or admire any thing 
greater. Every one venerated in his chief 
an attached kinsman and kind protector. 
And with great reason : for if it so hap- 
pened that a highland chief was arbitrary 
or cruel, all the evil properties of his na» 
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ture were let loose upon adverse claii&. 

To his own he was always partial and 

indulgent; and should he be even fero- 
cious in disposition, or weak in under-^ 

standing, he was curbed and directed 

by the elders of his tribe, who, by in?- 

violable custom, were his standing conn^ 

sellors, without whose advice no measure 

of any kind was decided upon. 

In Wales, on the contrary, the visible 
and personal consequence of the chief$ 
was diminished by the splendour of the: 
court to which they were attached i atiA: 
the civil wars among different pretenders 
to the principality, before it was subdued 
by the English, still further destroyed 
that intimate cohesion of families and 
tribes on which this unbroken mdividu- 
ality of character so much depends. 

When once the poetic spirit was a- 
wakened, it illuminated the race whose 
deeds it recorded. Patriotic feeling was-, 
not only heightened by the local poetry.. 
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ftnd tradition, Which reflected on the ex- 
isting clan the honours of virtues of a 
Jong line of ancestry, but the mind was 
enlarged, and the imagination waked 
into activity, by these hoarded treasures 
rf the memory. 

To make people wise and prudent, 
afid fit for conducting themselves in the 
world at large, it is necessary that his* 
lory should hold up to them in her im*' 
IMtrtial mirror the errors and vices, as 
well as the wisdom and virtue of the de* 
l^arted. To form the genermis and chi- 
valrous spirit^ the self-subdued mmd, 
tbe warm affections to his 6imily— *-the 
ftMid attachments to his clan— the love 
of story, and of song*— the contempt 
of danger and of luxury— the mystic 
superstition, equally awful and tender-^- 
the inviolable fidelity to every engage* 
ment,— and the ardent love of his na- 
tive heaths and mountains; — To form 
this character, and to add to its courtesy 
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intelligence and taste, such as is very 
rarely, if at all found among other uu- 
lettered people, these discriminating re- 
cords were not necessary. 

Though ignorant of letters, the art of 
conversation, was well understood, and 
highly cultivated among these moun- 
taineers. Of this conversation, the he- 
roic actions, the wise or humorous say- 
ings, the enterprises, the labours, the 
talents, or even the sufferings of their 
ancestors, were the subject. These were 
§0 often, and so fondly descanted on, where 
all the world abroad was shut out, and 
the meanest particulars became hallow- 
ed by their veneration of the departed, 
that they were carried on from father to. 
sou with incredible accuracy, and fideli- 
ty- 

I must be supposed to mean such an- 
ecdotes as did honour to the memory of 
their ancestors ; departed vice and fol-- 
ly slept in profound oblivion; no oncu 
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talked of the faults of conduct, or de« 
Ifects in capacity of any of his forefathers. 
They might be, perhaps, too faithfully 
recorded by some rival family; but a- 
mong a man's own predecessor-, he only 
looked back upon sages and heroes. 

And even among the lowest classes, a 
man entertained his sons and daughters 
in a winter night by reciting the plain- 
tive melody, or mournful ditty, which 
his great grandmother had composed on 
the death of her husband, who had lost 
his life crossing an overs^elling stream, 
to carry, in tinie of war, an important 
message for his chief; — or of her son who 
perished in trying to bring down the 
nest of an eagle, which preyed on the 
lambs of the little community — or who 
was lost in the drift, while humanely 
searching for the sheep of a sick or ab- 
sent neighbour. 

Th^se, besides romantic tales of love, 
fiaithful and extravagant ; and of disinter 
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resftedness and fidelity, ahnost incredible) 
formed the subjects of popular song, and 
iocal tradition ; and served as a basis for 
a pride of family, exalted by a firm be- 
lief, not in the importance and antiqui«- 
ty only, but in the merit and talents d 
their progenitors. 

Family pride, thus bom and cherish- 
ed, is never to be eradicated from the bo* 
som of a highlander. If he has the 
smallest pretensions to high ancestry, hb 
respects himself on that account, and ex> 
acts respect from others with a kind of 
blind confidence though deficient in afi 
exteriOT claims. 

Poverty does not diminish this pride^ 
though it makes it more unaccountable 
and intolerable to others. He conde* 
scends to the meanest employments 
without thinking himself degraded. On 
the contrary, he thinks the employment 
dignified by his condescending to ex*- 
ercise it. His countrymen think th^ 
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^ame« and his consciousness of inherent 
dignity, fortified by their respect, sup- 
ports him. under all depression of exter- 
nal circumstances. 

He is supported by hope too ; looking 
always forward to the time, when his 
indefatigable exertions and severe pri- 
vations shall enable him to resume his 
place in society. And he is not oftent 

disappointed. 
^Of the support drawn from the con- 

viction, however fallacious, that one is 

-^lescended from a long line of ancestry; 

illustrious, not merely for birth, but en- 

ncjl^ed^ by the exercise of all the h$ir- 

dy aS long suffering virtues, a strik- 

lag illustration might be drawn from 

the conduct of the victims of harsh poli- 

-c;y, after the insurrection of the year for- 

ty*five. Of the numerous orphans whose 

fathers perish'd in the field, or by the 

hands of the executioner, many were 

driven out at an early age, even in child- 
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hood, to seek for bread, Adhere their pre-j.. 
tensions to respect 6r compassion werrf" 
not understood (T speak of tfife children 
of gentlemen, and of such as I have per- 
sonally known) the^fe laboured under %.;^ 
very possible disadvantage. * ^ 

- Their education was in every sense d^- 

i 
fective : They left home too young to 

have a distinct impression of the tradi- ^ 
tionary lore, and poetical history, whicfc 
had in some respects slipplied the wants 
of more forfnal and liberal instRiction tdt 
their ancestors : They had li'ot the means 
of procuring the most common ben^ts 
of instruction in many instances, iKit DjP 
going 'to school in the evening, and re- 
warding their teachers with a share of 
the pittance they made shift to earn 
through the day. ^ 

They were often, amidst all these strug- 
gles, vain, ignorant, full of prejudice and 
bigotry, and rankled into acrimonious • 
obstancy, by the illiberal insults, and un- 
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j^ "tlfers tJiey w'oul^ Jiave disdained to iet 



» idUgb^sed coj^qpip:^ " of those, whoM fa*- 



«" With tijl^ogs of their flock." 

nn ^Kiidd^tahces,- their cajffiity i^as 

^]^ayTnoitei'ate,-^lfipitl, il*-wantla every 

^lind of cultivation ; yet, un#er all these 

'^disd!fcva»3fegps*and Iramiliations;" such 

i** was the" inherent power of the lurking 

^^rinciple o^T^o^oiifabld^ride ^d gen^ 

roi^ ^Ik^e, in suppor^g these fallen 

atfd "^ete^ed (jRllbsts, that in no single 

ffistanc^did they by profligacy or dis- 

'•TiogesS disgn^e tlfeir origin^ 

3^se4 by the i^rld, they rj^^^cted 




)|^dpH jl^er. Met together like knight er- 

;guise, aad consoled eadPother 
ipftSi a proud retrospection of the past, 
and a sanguine A;icipation of the fu'^ 

^|U'e. * Sanguine hopef like popular pro- 
plffecy, sometimes causes the i^^ent it an* 
ticipates. . The^e is not oi^ of all these 
children of calamity who survived^their 
early stru^gles^ but who have contrived,- 
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hy persevering industry/TiOr. undauiftcd .j 
courage and enterprise, to climb up ■ toi^ 
tifeir original statibn; and nffltny have- , 
left fam^s highly respectablef and ev^n 
opulent, on whom tBIy ijeve been iqy(^^ 
careful to bestow all those advantafires of 
education, of which disastrous' <ci¥Sbm- » 
stances liad deprived themselves. -;? 

This striking -prifelr of the effect qf^ 
what one may ci|U a poetical and tradi-^ 
tionary education, evA where its^fordfe 
was diminished by distance, and i^ J;raGeflr; 
almost erazed by earlj^ baniihmei^ may 
give sOTie idea of ^its power over ^ 
mind, subject from childhood' to ||p^-4 
fluencejf* 

This national character, sin&^ular 'sff^ ^< 
it was, and invested wSh features of dt> 
stinction, that, wh^n investigated, appeal^ 
both noble and amiable, was not evAij 
in ancient tim^s, discerned or understood ' 
by strangers. 

The low country was inhabited by « 



*'p&DplG drivea^At a later period from the 

• ^ south, bp' suctessive^invaders and oppres- 
A lots, whi^.were firt&tr advaneed in ^e 
f arts of industiy, and tbie progress of ci- 

/*^Y||ization th^* the highlanders, whom' 

'these last jregarded^ as intru(][(srs, and 

^ ivhttiMb'ad scarce any tiffing 'in ^ominon 

1^ with th^m. 4/;^ 

^^ Thau^ their ifiduntam* chiefs li^^re 

^in due ttfihe* Mought tq.^ yield a reluctant 

' fealty to the S&ottish monarchSf their 

;^4%llow^ were scar(5e conscious ^f this 

6ubn]gpionrkand most unwilling to be^ 

jeve, that a greater man than their own 

4 cnq|pxisted. Notwo nations ever were 

more distinct, or differed more complete- 

.^^•fy from each other, than the highland* 

er3 and lowlandeif ; and tlie sentiments 

Iffiwith n^ich th^ regarded each other, 

t^as at best a kind ot smothered animo* 

• «ity. '^^ 

The lowlander considered the high- 
lander as a fierce and ^vage depredator. 
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^ . * it <lr- * * *^ 

"Speaking a" ||a)^ar^ ladl^ag^ ^aud 
a^ habiting* a gIo9m)r%.ancl 1|arrq||rre 

which .^*fettf.'^^d^^.^Wtocc ^rbid _ 
stntngeFs » "to e^i^ S^ ^^ractions^ j 
of his social .babits^stroi^attachfiieHQp^ 





pathet^il&nd sublmiecharms of l^spoetry, jj 
^ni|all the #iild woofers of hi9.^];i^oMs^« 
c^were ifonceale^. in a lang!|Sg€^ ^difficult% 
to acquije' ^nd utterly despised as the * 
Jargon of barbari^s by their southep^ 
ne^bours.^' If su^'iverc tlic light ii| 
which the cultivat(»*s of the soil rcgard- 
€d^the hunters, graznr^ and warriprs of ' 

m 

the mountains, their contempt w^ aip 

ply repaid by tb^ high spirited neigfi- -^ 

^^ bours. ..jy-^, «ii . . i» ^ 

Thi^y again regardedvthfe 'lowl^iMtr^ I 

as a very inferiornoiongrell race of ia» |i^' 

traders; sons of . littl6J^iflen, '^^hout he«'' % 
roistii, anc^try, or gemi|^.' Mcduii^iiia||^-^ 

• <lrudges, who could neith|||sleep^with 
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^ ^ 6i(i; ^oif^hf ^Ho^v-jg^dB^^ extempore ■ 
sf|^gS9 "refcilte ?onJf toles of wonder or - of 

^^ut'^heUferjjfoi^ \™e»^toffGth»r, foljow- 
^Mg tne ChaatL Wliatever, was mean or 
' *%fiilminate»vwK&tev»iWas dull, glow, mcr 
^ehaHbal, or torpid, vfa,t in the^ higli- 
jRla^s imputed to t^e lowlandersf ieyid ex*' 
^^emplJN|fe b;^ son#^ alluliion to them : 
* w^ilfe, ^^Mk' lolk country? everj thing 

ffergpiott#^r*unprincl!pled — every species 
"Hm aijkwardn^s or ij^6rance^-of pride 

or of insoleftce,'T^as imputed to thev 
^^ hj^hlandera. ^ ^ 

^* Ni^^w'o comfifiunities, generally speak- 

4^^nid hate each other more cordi- 
.*^3ily, or d«^isc?%?lch other more hoftrtily. 
^^gMuqyof J^is /hatred, however, proceed— 
f j|tfTOniimdlb.nceof eachothep's charac- 
w ter»aiid mftnners. H^irw this icniorance 
;^j^uTd ln^ .continued ^o long,, aijd how 
^IjP^uaJiipiN^ was 30 obstinate- ^h* 
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ly cherished^ rema&$.4i6w Jq be keco\xik0 



ed for.- 



.» 



Till of late years, liters ^^erg: iW^>'' 
known in the higi^Cands, except anibng^^ 
the highest rank of gentry and the 6lfe5t ^4 
gy. The first were hut paJKially enligkt-^ I 
ened at best. Their minds had l^en^. 
early embued with tiie stores of know- - *i 



ledge peculiar to thdr country^jp,!^ ha-^^ 
ving no view beyond that of parsing 
their lives among their tenants and ^de- 
pendents^ they wore not much anxious 
for any other. ' "^ 

If, in some instances, a chief had som% 
taste for literature, the Latin poets en^ 
gaged his attention more forcibly: tki^ 
the English, which he po^ibly «poke ana - 
wrote,, but inwardly despise^ ' BJttH, in * 
fact, did not understand wotTuou^ toa 
relish its delicacies, or taste its jfdetry.- *^ 

The Catholic clergy, (I speak now .qF^*^ ' 
a remote period) were ediic^ed ailBt)^^^ 
where they ha^ only learnpd^^ir nfttivn 
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^p^e, tin^'^from whence, they only 

^ brought' the lAguage of,^he country 

wherei f^eKi^tudied. ^ 

■ JD.,§6i^ii)stances5. the younge^l^ro- 

5tfters of ultriciail^ families were sent ear- 
.• w*» ■• .. ^ 

f.^ hr out. to lowUsd seminailcsi'and imme- 

. . . ^^^ '^ '' ■• j^ -" *" 

diatdf ngaged in jome active pursuit 

^Wfor the^ advan<}emen|i|)f their fortune. 

. v^'' These flanMy, scarce^ever, returned to 

^^ resicLe^in the country. If the^ shoujid^ 

* they wfgnt too early away to be learned 

ilttJoLt species of learning cultivated at 

^home^. and wfere besides taught by their 

.^Qpllege acqu||»itions, to hold it cheap as 

jj^tMhg in ifgelf de^rvio^ little atten- 

" ti#n, ^otigh .they were •'tmconsciously 

^aSmated by 'the spirit, and influenced 

by thji^^owef of that very species of at-'^ 

tainp}en{, .iMlfl^ch they htf been taught 

f* TThe. trutk is, there has not been in 



'^'''^^^^^^^'^ ^d I think, there hardly 
•* is now,ja mghlander existing, qualifier!'' 









to taste alikog^be beauties oi(^compd|^ S 
tion in bi^ ogHi a^d tjie Eligliah ^jspi^^g^x ' 
(inless sucli^ one be founc^^OHJgitth^ . 
clelljl^, — t'^^ only persons ^S^se- mod^ 
of lif^, admits of conilSehsrurltte vskjU 11%. 
the deliccu;|^%nd pecUl&trities of ^acft..^^^ 
A man who pas ncft a liberal eaucatioiii - 
added to much ta^jb and some in^^nuiy^, *« 
is not able to ^me the^^EiJglish readeifb/j 
any idea of the tnecufiaf felicity^ ^^pi^'^ 
ousness, and energy of j^e GaMic Ichk^ 
gi^age., ^^.^ -* ^f ' 

A highland gentleman^s educa|ion isf'* 
never finished at home ; a^nfl if goes ^o^ 
soon out of hiikjown- counti^, ^s to obtai||^ 
at an early period a critical kfldwltdge^f - ; 
the English^— the period of awakenedP^ 
'fancy and uifeophisticated leeliBgi— the 
period (jl^ wonter and activ#JuriQsity,~ 
of eEthu|dasm and reverfe; — lu dloi4, Me 
period wvpuraBle t& stron^poetical iiu- 
pressions is over. * '^ ^^- ^i 

' tn finding ^'^at is coflrect in^grtiv^^ 



th 
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j|||caf in '• iAo{he£» toii§a|), hc,^h2^1ost^ 
much of A^jiat is e:^uilite abd exi)ressiv& 
in ..Mb ''oW^ This is the* reason why 
are iey^r was a tdterable translation 
om ^e^ Gsielif^, except in,, one welU • 
^ Jknown'lnstancfir of wlii«#j sUall* scfy no 
more h0te, haypg; already dismissed that 
. -^l^ct ill another place : I oiily repeat 
uhy^ssCTtio%, that had he been as sera- 
'Diilpuy$<4idelit^'as cd^able of elegance, 
^nq pei;|pa was so well qualified to tran- 
l§Bttft^Ga4ic poetry as him to whom I al- 
;•« lude-^rthof JfUghl¥|M understanding both 
^ ]yibguages,4and having both an car for 
^eloily aiid,$|k taste for jK^etfy. 
^ ^'.I hftve now accounted for the singu- 
J9iu fact of so few natives being quali — 
^ed tm make known the peculiarities 
of Jihis enHiusiastic racei The matter 
£#* fidj^^quirers, who wish to know all ' 
^ CKat- they (SSti acquire wiAout costing 
ii jtnenir nftcll trouble, can nevor* attain 
*» to ito intimate know^ledge of the ciis-- 
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toms^^d mani)(^iSi of ibose %^ople, fiiK ^ 
less of their verftp^puliar a^d. difficult 1 
Iangu%e, without making it g principal 
object, and in bestowing more ^time and . 
pains than is usually |^yen tQ in^tteis' 
of mere curiosllljr. . . ' «- 

What appears singular to a stro^er,' ' 
is rendered, by early habit, so familid0 * 
16 the natives, that they do nof^linl^ of; 



it as matter of curious speculation^ 
the illiberri, ign(H'aa(^ and big0tted"pre-S^ 
judice, with which thd lowlaftders fo^> , 
merly regarded this insulated, and, in a n 
manner, concealed people, whom th|jgf ^ 
only knew as mde warriors .^or valiant 
robbers— these prejudices, I^Bay, usurp- * 
ed some power over the mind of every 
highlander who received the benefit of a 
lowland education — ^in fact who ^^^ 
any education at all. He was like the 
Jewish converts in Portugal, to whom* 
the opinions and manners of iheir an- 
' cestors were a subject of secret an4 enr 
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j^|eared x^pH^^u^ w^ch they iflpsftly; 
^ «i(^nceafed Jbr fear o& the inquisition, 
yet ^onSn^nicated among thenfflelvesy 
' like a jpedeif of free masonry. ^ 

''Noting was so terrible to the punc- 

.. tiMou^ pride of a. highlsAfler as ridicule. 

iHTo itiff but his countrymen, h^^^areful- 

^ 1^ avcxidei mentioning his customs, his- 

genealo^es, and, above all, his supersti- 

titlm. «Nay, in .£|ome instances, he af- 

'fectett^to lleak &f |^eilli' with contempt,' 

to enfordWiid*- prirtensiins . to literature * 

-.'.. or philosophy. . ^ 

^JTbrne early implosions, however, and 
all the%rlmr absurdities and fictions, 
Iconnected #ith thigypfi, only lay dongian^ 
in his mii^d, to K awaked by the nrst' 
inspiring strain ^ of his fetives^poetry, 
fbfi blast from the mountain he had 
* first ascended, or the roar*&f the torrent 
^ that^was viront to resoumr by the hatts^ 
of his fathers. 

A^nore pure and natural mode of re- 
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Iiglou^fielief/ too, \ni|fhlE tA^ ^ ^^'^V^ 
extinguished the lurking enthusi^sAaiwI 
cherished eredulity of ihe youol^ iftu A. | 
tameeK* It might appear, th|t ^,:fi' ^ J 
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*^^ The br«Btli of H^\'«n hal,bfown its spirit qnf| ^ 

** And Ktrcwcd rencntaot ashei on its^ head; .»-- ^ .^ 

but the moment that he^ felt himself ^^ 
"' i^-ithm the stony girdle of the Gram- •^ 
pians, though he did not yield himsc^a 
prey to implicit Ibelksf, and ioKbewflder-j^ 
ing terrors and fantastic inspirationsT 
still he 'resigned Jiimself willingly to,- 
tjie S7;vay of that fiDtent chariSf that- 
vijpournful, yet pleasing^ illusteifti v/hicb^' 
ther* combined influence of*8. powerfuf 
imaj> inatlon apd singinarly warm alTee-!. 
tions liave created atul pi'eserv cd in thdse 
romaniio rec'onsi That four: . Id band, 
wroug!\t by music, poetry, tenderness, t 
<^and melancholy, which connects thepast " 
with the present, and the material with 
the immaterial world, by a mystic and 



|[^#iflbQe tilth jteVnone^ree fjjpth.suV. 
Jlctio^J^ £bp j)€|ent spell, can compre 
^beajL^^This |iairtif^r siil^jection^^toT the 
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f|lj^jiiabit8». of ^ resignation ta tj^e wil- - 
If*^nii|^ Do^^s.orisong^and si^)erstitiQii$ 
•■ iWa^^i^9>es^ io whichs no educated and 

poliihaid iS^^Hfeiji^ will ever plead gujil- ' " 
y ty. Iti.is ajjjpcret siii, and, in general,%^ 
h|;diesyprith6ut cc-ifessibn; for this good Y* 
rea90fi4 ^at should, he 'confess, he conltf ' 
Tiot have the least hope of ab^lution. 
Sborn, *€ven that bitterest bf potions, . 
: the sRrn of foola^ \^ould be his certain 

F pbrtiori?' HT '' '\ ^ 

Those thone^^ visionaries, who com* 

'^ bine *^he love of foUv with the scorn 1 

tfFfools,"-^whofeel a secret kindness fop 

y^ vepefable folIieS of their ancestors, j| 

* and a contempt for pre^nders, who, witih * 

• greater foljy, affctt to despise theij^ 
^^ t&e very good care ndl to plead guilty 

ta^e crime of easy'lbelief. 



• * 







^ "Indeed, ^ use^lio^ Iftngfiage < 



'"^ «« WhaHlk|b heaji could cvw Kt siostabi 
'* THe public blist of insolc^lce and scorn*** 
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](^o, ^a^ had even ibimself brok< 
chains, of mentaKbondage, would i 
to subject liis reveled ancMbrs.i 
L %fClmrgeot gross folly, from those if] 
^ ineapable of measuriz^g the height 
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IfLepths of huirfatt strength and wea 
' It requires a kind of knowledg 
'oftea> at|iined bi tl|e closets o 
learned, or in the haunts of the 
and the gay» to enable us to asc 
liow much yisdom andir talent is c< 
tible with a cloudy atmosphere' c 
inaiagiiiation* Nor is it easy for 

jl who are, in a great ineasure,^,gia(I 
• Ail dictates of,, plain good 
jproved by the meretelemen$L 
knowledge, to cSlcalattf hov/ luvc; 
^gance, presuihpti^) and fully m; 
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fojlKl ii) midis, ^^oggj^ioqulred cttkrae^ ^ ^r 
, t^fttic«is implicit ^unbelief, if ^uch.a - ' 
' [Aras^be allowable ; and whoyowe this 
^ IMHmrable dittbin^tion to t&at emptiness ^ ':} 

which v^rely reverberates Che opiniont ^4^ 

^^*^N5 wonder tljpugh the Jewtfldiould 
-» h{!i¥e^]|bk BRia li state Hpe for change 
^and ^tructibn,^when the community"* *' 
t became divided into two sects in perni- -^ 
'. cnus'^ftpositi^D io ^fbch* o'toer, and tot'^ v 
' tirujh. .«/♦« •' >V . • ' ""? 

Itis evident, that the Saddiicees, who 
^^Ifeved Neither angel nor spirit, regard- 
^dy'^with infidel contempt, all those who 
listenj^ jCor • Vhiaq[iersf' of inspiration, or •. 
tooked ft* visions- of light. ^ ^ . 

- ^t Tseems eaual\y certain, that the Phaf- 
|jseeil)^ievedan the existence, and, per- .^. 
^ haps, in the occasional appearance of se-«' • ^ 

parat%jSpirits«^ But they supfiosed them^ 
* mefldy agents of divine vengeance to 
iheiiw enemies, or mini«ters to their bir-^ ^ 
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** ^oti^ and spmtiiaL gride^ fikymg nm 
'\ cern about atiy of ^e human" Bace but 
themselves. 'a. *. 

I think it is now pretty eviderij^^rflfyV 
* tlie highlanders, when once enlight^enedi i 
by science, were, betwixt shaipK ^{^^Pf^jS 
dcnce, silent on many of .the peculiail-M 
. ties of their original niodek'W JmiaUl^gjTJ 
^ wlu(^h, if known, nught ilhistispte Uti^t 
%■ history of the hynian mind, in its pro*^ 
p. ♦ gJTssivc state. ^" \ 

Wcrter looks back with sad compla^ 
€eiuy% to the days of blessed ignoranra. / 
when he knew no limits to the eaffthf 
VVl^cn, being equally a stranger to itv , 
shape and. its extent, he lay on tlie 
• <^ banki of a river, pondering on the end-. 
fess CQurse,^^as he supposed it, of j^' -: 
stream ; and, lost in^^siiblime cqntdoipl^. 
* ttens on immensity. ^ . . j 

Whit, a scope had his imagination.. ■ 
^ What an expansion bjBd his mind ifi' this>^^ 
t *• prog^pssive pursuit.^ A^^ile the school- J 
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# bjljiV^aiifiJ^ to recKl before he c^^ 
'^ withSiit the^ least* exemse of his iiitel! * 
I ^^^^ pow^rs^or the remotest compre ] 
' hensukkoif ^lie subject, ^.rejjeats after his 
t. f|tor^that\ the leaJrth'.is rbuiuL Thus 
f^ittacH'^ person- af the hidi'est«^ attain- ' 
eitt% ihq[,^||||pst exquisite taste for all .^ 
t^7 is Deauiiful «nd sublime in nature 
and composition, and most correct ap- 

• • • 

\ prehension of moral excellence. 

•* ■* Should such a person aa I have bee» 

desfcribin^ be early and strongly imprest 

lijUifie wild and the Ayonderfnl, apiid%be " 

^litudes of a drQary countn^f",- m^ere every 

•• 'spoti&conriected with some legend, %ijll 

knewn,./!^ d^^ in populaA'b'elief^ and 

&faerib^e mc0t exalted a^:^^^!' Dathe- 
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i^SHmflft; his I'leart. and,,hi3>. inuiginatioQ ^ 

«i^uldkSe^a9i:e breaJrthe ties pf early asso- 
IficiatS^ Rea^n imiglit restrain, but * ^ 
% Qj^dd imt extiwiiish that awful atid un- 
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ITS SAY III. 
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On i/<e Caufesjvkich, precluding Sirai^ersjr 

//m^ in the Highlands, prevented any bio 

fff thi Language or Customs of the C 

'from. being obtained through such amcdiun 
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And qS ttaose diifnonii that ^e found 
j^n-fire^ air, flo<ylf or uii^>r ground.. Milt* 
♦ . ^ •• \ **■ ' -' ■ ■ ' '- 

Like A a IjfokeQ mirror, whose 
ine»ts imperfectly refl^gt a beai 
/^ • coflntcltence, those scattered oi- di 

*^ tribe! ^y^^f^^he fond aflei^ou sii 
ing CTftqp^ ''familifs, tetaiii '^cr rei 

-oC%'^%fiiq|rt£ respiting, from 

V , origii]^ Ilf^tfiardial govermcnt. 
^ In "^rtirin remoti^ aM secluded 
:, tr^pts,more of tfRs dkl \;efjr latelj?^* 
^ > mi» .i£an <ine woidd haln^ though t 

Jfif * "V ** ^ • - • 
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' wfth the inffilence of wOHffly cua- . 
jpijii^iJJie preSent^jhnes. Muctofthi^ ^ 
I %9lJByer,'%v;as-'<rtvilS^ fo the ^ethiliar sa-* ? ^^ 
> 'CSedness ' of the bona of-m^ri^e, in. . " • 
'■^|6o8e coimtnes, where the violation of it •«.■ 

TPjtf regafded'^Fith a kind of holy hor- 
.* rt^Axid^uc^ to those aftiities bein^ , 
[ Tor the flftps^ait; contracted ifrhere they 
' niengl^i^ tie^previoifcly Ci^istfai^; — -- 
« ]pfl)|g|e the}!, liC^' raanneri added links 
^jjinHj^g ehaijo'of mCTnory, as^well as to^. . 

•Bi* unbroken succession of family alii- ^ 
■^ancesf the sul^ct^of thpse ,connetiti(fcs ■. 

«leli^tiHg»» to rec^ the past, and to ^ -, 

; dwell fgpdi^ on' the- reedlected -prowess, » 

worth, or dignity of their, inaitual anc^s- *" 

'M^-i- V' - / ^ , 'y^*. 

This ^cffln^ts, in ^me measiire, . for ' V 
f -jig Btoectln irMch the name of «pouse; 

^fr "holff ambn^" tljese tribA. A good % ^ 
■l-^Md '^ilJltt^cesdvilsj prove 'a'^sodd, hus-^ ' * '. 
iM^aod Xiy where. £ven^a man, 4iot di^ 
^ ^^i^idied foftiM other l^^es of Mc^ . ^ 
*«■■.-#*■*■ ^* J ' ■ " ' > 
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^ametimes makes a tolerable husband tft^ 
u woman whose beauty has attracter 
liim, and whose qualities of mind or mait- 
ners are particularly engaging. . j 

In the highlands these prerequisitdl 
are not essential. A man who possespes 
scarce any other virtue, will not faijpliij^ 
this. Characters, otherwise remarkable 
for levity, turbulence, or immorality^ are 
still kind and generous to the creattfes S 
indissolubly united to them ; and whim^' 
they fecU as well as know themsoltfb 
bound to protect. 

Those who imagine these mountain-' 
eers personages like Arcadian swains, in- ' 
variably united to the objects of their 
first fond affectio&Sy. will not wonder at 
this. They will, on the contrary, con- 
sider such a state of society as the result 
of.4^he choice in marriage being gener- 
«gUy fnade.from the purest motives. 
4jrhis, however, is not much oftener 
|i^ case here than in nK)re polished 
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^countries. Young people are bred, hot 
Mbnly with a profound reverence for their, 
' f^rents, but with a kind of implicit eon- 
^' ^deace in i3ie aiders of their tnbe. Bash 
^d imprudentattachmentsproduce much 
amatory poetry/and many exquisite love- 
^^Qip^laints; fortheCeltic muses^ above all 
, • oth^^ have ^* sidll to <H>mplain '* 
f f Thigr are said also to occasion sorrow, 
^ laiekiiessy and^ in some instances, death ; 
' They occasion, However, very few ill as- 
^^rtedmarriages. A contract of this in- 
dissoluble nature i&-i*arely entered inte 
" wilftout a idlemn consultation of the kin- 
dred on both sides ; where all aclTantageflt 
at(6 nicely balanced, and where, as in the 
vorld^iaucy^is soaiet&ies sacrificed ..to 

convenience*' - '* 

^hejbighlands, though fertile in hardy 

and determined spirits, scarce ever produ^ 

ced a j^emeo, who had hardiness enough 

to incimse his kinored, by chusing his 

Juliet from an adverse tribe. Connect 
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*« tjoii with high Im&ge aad powerfol at, 
^' liances, was a great' object a^ong thelk 
tapper' classes. ' Tfi^ laid tf^ry gmifc ^ 
»* stress too upon the diaflf^cter of the ujiT-, 
^ mts. What they called a good oreed^ 

• fe -•• ■ • 

where the frame of thte parents was 
* comely and healthy, -and thei/ ch^mc^V 
f* ter stabiless. "^ A hkphlainder shuddmd. 
at any alliance with crimef, and u:Quld^ t 
not ea^ly divest himself of a faitlji in -^ 
hereditary proi)ensitieg. ' j 

A- Last, after these, came Ihe consider^* 

••• 

tion of wealth. Moftiey, literally such, was 

« ' but of the q^jpstion, but from the exti^ime 

jjjpverty tD which the younger branches 

of good families were litble, shut out %s 

. thw were . from lAjt jprdinary resQiirce3, 
small mwtcrs to them acquired great im* 

, portance. . ^ 

To divest themselves entirely of the 
consequence attached, to what they con* 
«idcred as high birth was impossible ; to 

•I 

subsist, on what the^ considered as die* 
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^tent mediocrity, without some little vad* ■; 

i#vantage-Ji{7 n^rriage^^and the verjr ex* 
lliK^e of exertion anii sel&denial after if> 
M^ eqtftljF^ impdssible. 
%, A wife who fought forty cdws wasv 
a desireable match to one who could not 

^ ^ p^l^fa^y \]^n the^ world without stich 
^^flu&tance. A thoMland Jnarks was a 

r 4urQ wcesijiStible, so: late as within fift/ 

k» yeans p^t.»> ISet custom, necessity, 
juid the Hiibit 6f^ laying great weight 

* ^ob alHbnce, aQd^t)n a stainless ancestry^ 
in mto}%in1i]^ces- itKHluced matches, in . 
'wl^lA». at ffcrst, affection had little share. 
^ Once marri^, though ^e wife should 
nflKher excel i]i.<4>eauty or iltaderstand* 
ing, shfir'ly)rrowed a^:lllhd of safcrednSss 
from^the tie which imited her toiler hus- 
hed, tfid became blended with his verjt 
eidstence« Though perhaps not fitted 
to aiMke tiie r^^tures or agonies of ^ 
pdietid passion, h^ was predisposed to're- 
,gard her as 
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• " The kind fair friend by nature made his trwn.'* 

'from her he expected truth, fidelity, and 
a certain kind of respectful attachment, 
.chastened by 

" Pious awe, and fear to have offended." 

"^rom the habits descended from old times, 
women looked up to their husbands as 
"the representatives of warriors and of 
worthies ; and as beings, born to protect - 
them by their courage, and provide for* 
them by exertions of a kind of which 
they themselves were incapable. 

The wife, again, independ^jlt of men- 
tal charms or personal attractions, was 
€ftideared*4;o the husband -by this tacit 
homage, and l>y a tie, more prevalent by 
far here, than in more polished societies. 
She was the mother of his children; to 
her he was indebted for the link that 
connected him with the future descend- 
.ants of his almost idolized ancestors. 
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No highlander ever once thought of 
himself as an individual. Amongst 
these people, even the meanest mind 
was in a manner enlarged by association, 
by anticipation, and by retrospect. In 
the most minute, as well bs the most 
serious concewis, he felt himself one of 
faany connected together by ties the 
most lasting and endearing. He con- 
"sidered himself merely with reference to 
those who had gone before, and those 
who were to come after .him ; to these 
immortals who lived in -deathlesis song 
and heroic narrative ; and to these dis- 
finguisbed beings who were to be torn 
heirs of their fame, and to whom their 
honours, and, perhaps, their virtues, were 
to be transmitted. 

This might be i^pposed merely to 
cherish pride ; but, besides this, it had a 
highly moral tendency. It was this in- 
timate JEUS(sociation with the memory of 
the past, with the hopes of the future. 
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and with the interest and honour of his 
cotemporary kindred, that, mingling 
with all his thoughts and feelings, 9et 
him beyond the reach of every species of 
egotism, even that of being solely influ- 
enced by his own taste and fancy, ia 
the most intimate of all connections. % 

Whatever might be the motive whick 
produced a marriage, it was very rwelf: 
unhappy* * 

To a genuine highlander, the mother 
of his children was a character so sacred^ 
that to her he was never deficient ist 
indulgence, or even. respect. To her he 
could forgive any thing, provided heir 
conduct did not impeach the honour o£ 
their mutual progeny, or create doubtft 
where suspicion would be misery. 

I cannot here avoid observing the 
happy effects of plain good sense untu- 
tored in the schools, in regulating the 
most important of all earthly concerns, 
and of the benign influence of those saltt- 
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tary prejudices by which the •reign or 
the affections is made to supersede that 
of the passions. 

It really harmonizes the mind to con- 
templafe the economy of human life,, 
among those who have been at. best con- 
sidered as a semi-barbarous people, when 
^contrasted with the effects of a vicious 

and selfiish refinement. There, without 
• any depth of reflection, or subtilty of 

argument, the mere habit of consulting 

the general good of these most dear to 

tis, in preference to our own fancies and 

jiumours, regulates and renders easy the 

ftst social duties. There, those who arc 

united together by bonds which cannot 

be broken without a disarrangement of 

the whole domestic system, do not think 

decay of beauty, difference of taste, or 

even disagreement of temper, sufficient ^ 

to warrant the very wanderings of at- 

tachmient. In fact, they have been ha- 

HlJtixateA to think separation an impos- 
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iiWe thiyg ; and it is wonderful how the 
f mind accomodates itself to evils for which 
( it knows no remedy. 

AV^ere a man has been accustomed to 
seek and to find his pleasure:s in the 
bosom of his family. Where his chil- 

m 

dren, bred up under his eye, and taught 
to look for happiness in his favour, re- 
joice in his smile like flowers in sunshine. 
WIiAtcver materially affects them be- 
comes with him a paramount consider- 
ation. 

It could uever enter into the minds of 

* 

such parents, to tear asunder ties the 
most tender for their own selfish gratifi- 
cation. How dreadful would it appear 
to those unsophisticatcil beings to act any 

■ 

part, the result of which must be hal^i- 
tuating young minds, whom it is the 
first human duty to cherish and instruct, 
to take part with one parent against 
another ; or, perhaps, lose respect and 
-diTectiou for both. This^ indeed, is aot 
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the worst evil of such separatroRSy- 
and such unions as we are daily forced to 
witness. The opening mind, in the very 
dqwn of intelligence, in the first bloom, 
of purity and delicacy, must be contami- 
nated with the consciousness of guilt, of* 
the most aggravated nature, polluting 
the source of its existence, and debasing 
those whom it delights to venerate. 

Id a highland family^ a scene of this 
nature rarely, if at all, occurred. 

If a man did not find his wife's dispo- 
sition gentle, or her temper amiable, he 
ttcver supposed'that his happiness would* 
be* increased by seeking after a mode of 
felicity, which was not, in the ordinary 
course of things, permitted. . He consi- 
dered this as he would any chronical 
distemper, one of the msLuy^ modes of 1 
trial appointed for a state of ^probation. -* 
He no more thought of tearing asunder 
the union of divine appointment, be- 
cause it was not productive of unalloyed 
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felicity, than he would have cut off his 
leg or his arm, because it was pained by 
a rheumatic affection. Nothing less 
than the gangrene of dishonomr could in- 
duce him to this dividing between soul 
and spirit, by which the whole system of 
life is shaken and undermined. 

To him ^9y suffering was easier to 
bear than Hie thoughts sif abandooaiiig, 
to scorn and reproach, ihe confiding, 
^reature to whom lie had vowed protee- 
tion. — To alienate from him, not only^ 
the maternal relatives of his childr^i^ 
t)ut even his children '^emsehres, who 
could never forgive the dereliction of 
their mother. The rights of the conju- 
gal tie were indeed^ on all sides, guard- 
ed by barriers insurmoujitable. 

A man* so basely selfish as to prefer 
the gratification of his own inclination^ 
to the peace and honour of his own fa- 
mily? and the many others intimately 
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connected with it, would be considered as 
an cmtcast from society. 

What a contrast does this reverentiaJ 
awe for the sanctity of the marriage 
bond among those primitive people hold 
out to modern degeneracy. c • ' 

Let us now view a near and i^cent 
IHCtfure of modem refinement — of that 
contemptible selfishness which, under a 
f»etetice of strong attachment, delicate 
feelings, and a distorted and illegitimate 
sense of honour, sacrifices to individual 
md capricious likings and dislikes the 
j^eace and honour of families. 

Of those who not only divide those 
whom God, by the laws of their country 
and their own consent, hath joined to- 
gether> but rbot out, from the hearts of 
their own innocent offspring, the native 
purity and simplicity, the best affections^ 
and the sweetest hopes of childhood, — 
even those of being the pride and so- 
lace of their mutual parents— of dwell- 
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ing in peace under their protection) — 
being blest by their affection and ^xamr 
pie, — and seeing them together attain a 
venerable old age, in all the sanctity and 
comfort of endeared union. 

Yet these cruel parents, who thus 
murder the promise, the innocence, and 
the hopes of childhood, and undermine 
the very basis of morality, in the vio- 
lated feelings of the creatures whom 
they abandon.. These very culprits will 
talk with horror of the infanticide of 
China, or of those hottentots, who, when 
their family is numerous, and food par- 
ticularly scarce; tie a feeble and unpro- 
mising infant to the branches of a tree, 
and leave it to perish. 

The instinct of nature, always power- 
ful, can only be conquered by extremity 
of misery. Beings wretched and de- 
graded, strangers to comfort, in whose 
minds long suffering has dulled the mo- 
ral sense, — who have not even the cor- 
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dial of hope to support them under in- 
evitable evils, taste not the pleasul*es of 
the parental relation. To love and be 
loved— to train up . a creature qualified 
for the best enjoyments of tliis world, 
and the best hopes of the next, is not 
theirs, even in ideal anticipation :-:- 



••-Natiire stands cHeck'd," religion disapproves 
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Yet stermiecessity presses on the ob- 
tuse feelings of those who, having no 
hope even in this world, are of all men 
most miserable ; and if atiy degree of 
sensibility or reflection remain awake in 
such a mind, they only wake to urge 
the hand of desperation, by suggesting 
the mercy of an early dismission from a 
life which promises only to be vai'ied by 
hardship and calamity. 

The horrors of-, shame and despair 
operating with united force on the mind 
of an unhappy female, when the veil is 
about to be torn from secret guilt, and 
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the gulph of nrin opens before her, bas^ 
sometimes, in a moment of di^ractimi, 
produced a deed she would have once- 
fe«*ed to name. Pity, however^ mmgks 
with the horror awaked by 1^ extreme 
of wretchedness, that stifles the plead* 
ings of nature in the parental breast. 

But if the natural feeling of the un- 
hardened mind shrinks from the deed 
that consigns back to its Creator the 
soul unknown to actual suffering, amP 
unstained with actual guilt, how ean we 
look calmly on crimes of a deeper dye, 
loaded with every possible aggravation. 

Have we not seen ; nay, do we not 
daily see, parents blest with every fair-^ 
est gift of nature — with affluence to gra- 
tify every reasonable wish and taste, and. 
information ta direct the channels in: 
which their superabundance may flow to 
adorn and enrich the scenes around them... 
Parents who walking in the mild li^t or 
Christianity^ though its precepts should^ 
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not bave reached their hearts^ must have 
their minds softened by its beneficial in-* 
ftience. Must I add the rest — must I 
ccmtnuft tibe murder of iimocent souls^ 
wantonly committed by parents thus 
blest and thus enlightened, with the ef- 
fects of tortured and perverted feeling^ 
in^the worst extremities of human sui^ 
fering. Who can bear to hear the fa- 
fliers, who, after f(»rsaking, corrupting, 
i&d dishonouring their ow» children, 
talk of the feelings which^ move them to 
protect the creature who has renounced 
Ae divine protection by seeking their». 
Of the honour which induces them ta 
Knd their souls to guilt, sheltered, but 
B0t sanctioned l^ marriage vows. 

This doe&r not -diminish, far less eflfhce 
crimes. It is merely a daring attempt 
tf ccmsummate wickedness to force it& 
Way into the sanctuary, and level all 
the- distinctions that remain. 
** When^carlet vice lifts her triumphani 
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head," decked with the ensigns of conju- 
gal union, it is not the crime that is 
hallowed, but the state itself that is de- 
graded. ' Well might Milton exdaimi 

" Hail, wedded love> jnysterious law, true source,** But..- 

and add, 

Sole property : In Paradise of all things common else.. 

Wherever this sole property remaihs^ 
imviolated, the steps of Astrea stiiriin'- 
ger. And, in some instances, where 
truth is softened by tenderness, and ex- 
alted by congenial virtue and intelli- 
gence, " the Paradise oi hearts," thus 
formed, seems like a relic of lost feli- 
.city, to remind us not only of the state 
from which we are fallen, but of that to 
which we should aspire. Where low- 
minded selfishness and sensual indulr- 
gence, the twin offspring of ease and 
luxury, assume the garb of refined tast^ 
and delicate fastidiousness^ this sickly^ 
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depravity of a capricious appetite, serves 
for a pretext to rid themselves of the 
partner who has palled upon their taste, 
and procure the charm of variety, height- 
ened by the zest of difficulty and disho- 
nour. 

^ These elegant culprits are not aware, 
that they are divesting themselves of one 
of the great privileges of humanity, and 
reducing themselves to a level with the 
beasts that perish ; but cannot, like them^ 
perish for ever. Religious sanctions 

-^this class of people already despise. 
Upon those of morality they have al^- 
ready trampled. What then remains to 
make them endure themselves, or be en- 
dured by others ? Why, they are still 
men of taste and refinement, of honour 
and humanity ; and that to them is 
quite enough. ^ 

They are little aware, that the mean- 
est peasant in an Alpine shed, were 
be even as careless of religious and 



moral sanctions as themselvies^ wDid( . 
from the simple dictates of good sense 
and good taste, regard tiiefa* gross de- - 
pravity with disgust. . 

The titled offenders whose sordid, and ' 
abject vileness has obtruded itself on pub*- • 
lie observation, are strangers to shatne^ 
tiiey know they have broken the laws <»£ . 
God and their country ; yet in that 
breach they glory ; they are proad of 
having made such a costly sacrifice to - 
taste and attachment; They know they 
are wicked, but are upon this: principle 
Bomewhat vmn of being so« fiut they 
have so long lost sight of all purity 
'^f mind and delicacy of feeling, that 
they are scarce conscious of being both 
contemptible and detestable. 

It is this that I would have them 
know. " Nay, I would have a Stariing 

taught to speak nothing but infamy ; . 

and give it them to keep their igne^ - 
*^ miny 3tiH in motioiK'' 
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From the degrading aiid odious theme, 
to which the force of contrast has impel- 
Jed me, I return to a more pleasing one. 
Feeling as if respiring with lightened 
spirits a purer air, while I return to shew 
how closely every bond of kindred affec-^ 
tion was drawn in consequence of the 
unviolated sanctity of the nuptial vow 
4iraong the people I have been describing.. 
In this state of society, the affections 
were -so much excited, and so many 
were included in their sphere of action,^ 
that no individual sunk under the chil- 
ling sensation of being regarded with 
I total indifference. With this perpetual 
spring of excitement in the raiind, a state 
' of apathy, the languor which proceeds 
from the extinction of hope and fear was 
impossible. 

Every one of the tribe or neighbour- 
hood endeared by affinity or mutual 
■ good offices, was in a greater or less de- 
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gree beloved. This genial- climate of 
the heart, this perpetual spring of the 
affections softened every hardship, and 
made privations tolerable, from which we 
should shrink affrighted. It was in this 
warm atmosphere, that the flowers of 
the imagination delighted to unfold, withr 
out the aid of culture. Amid the desola^ 
tion of th^e dark heaths and barren- 
rocks, there was -a perpetual action,*, and 
re-action of fancy and affectioct,. The 
glow of attachment waked the poetic 
fire in minds susceptible of the finer im^ 
pressions, and capable of embodyini: 
their conceptions in appropriate laut- 
guage. 

Poetry again investing the best feet- ' 
ings of the heart, with the bright imar 
gery and harmonious expression which 
only genius can supply, exalted and che- 
rished the sentiment^ which it embeb* 
lished. 
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Thus softened and excited, the mind 
was peculiarly oi>cn to every kindly and 
.tender impression ; and from the habits 
and circumstances of their lives, equally 
tenacious of those it had once received; be- 
sides, the likings and dislikes, merely excit- 
ted by extraneous circumstances, they had 
all those deepened shades of affection and 
aversion, produced, by quick perceptions 
of excellence and demerit ; and a singular 
capacity of discriminating character; 
these were partly owing to their social 
habits, living so very much together, af- 
fording them all the facilities that could 
De desired for looking intimately into in- 
dividual nature. Their intimacy with 
poetry too, the frequency of that talent 

■ 

j^mong them, and their readiness to ex- 
ercise it on all occasions, added greatly 
to their powers of discrimination. All 
that was 'estimable and amiable, gener- 
ous or bohle, in character and conduct, 
' . received the meed of poetical applause. 
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and was thus held out as a model f< 
imitation. 

Though they spared the feelings c^ 
the living in the recorded acts of tl^ 
dead» much local and temporary satirs 
flew abouty rendered more pointed by po- 
etic fancy. Sometimes this was merely 
a playful and ludicrous exposure of the 
petty foibles of their friends, but oftener 
the most poignant ridicule or acrimonious 
sarcasm pointed at their enemies, or those 
of the clan. As for the bards by projBM- 
sion, they might most truly say, 

■ 

^ Whoe'er ofiVoda at some unlucky tixney 
'* Slides into verte and hitches into rhyme." 

It will scarcely be believed by those 
who imagine, that there can be no re- 
finement, but what is produced by science 
and luxury, that this salutary ridicule 
was often applied to reform vain con- 
ceit, or boastful arrogance ; and that lab* 
]|turdity, intdecorum^ and what we should 
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call. £U«^breeding^ was frequently and 
succesafulljr satirised by tbd Celtic 
mus^u IMeed^ the high sense of! pro^ 
priet^ and the; delicacy and justness: of 
feding: amos^ tfaer common higfalanders# 
in aJiVthat celates to the deoencies of life 
andb couTersatiott) could; not be otherwise 
fuoeounled^for^ 

Hitd Shakaspeare been a highltodep^ 
Ije, i:ia9dd*iii>t have found models among 
hifl;C!iMnpetitors fbf faiis^^ sordid or downt- 
islbchiMracters; In that case, we should 
never have known Launcelot Gobbo^ or 
Launce. However irrelevant all this 
may seem to the subject in question, it 
bears closet upon the position first laid* 
di^wn iti thiS: essay, and tends to render 
more: otmous these peculiarities by which 
tslmngera werer prevented from residing 
Bmwg a.pe^^le^ whose laxigui^e wa3 so 
difllcult: toi learui, and whose customs, 
whfle they drew them closer to each o*' 
tfa(»* thjW any, other people, were to a 
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stranger altogether incomprebensiSle, 
and in their consequences, tended to ex- 
clude him from thebenefit of Society. The 
polish, or at least the amenity which pre*- ' 
vailed in their social intercourse, though 
it was impassible for those wgo were not 
intimately acquainted witn their lan^ 
guage and manners to understand lt» 
formed an additional barrier betwixt 
them and strangers. The manners of 
the lower class in other countries appear- 
ed to them deficient in courtesy and ca* . 
vility. 

Then there really was not room for "a 
stranger, in a country already overpeo* 
pled in proportion to its productions. 
Especially when it is considered, that 
every inch of ground was decupled by 
heads of faimilies, who were perhaps th6 
tenUi generation on the same spot, and 
held their, lands from a patriarchal chief, 
to whom and his ancestors they and theif 
forefathers had perfonned services the 
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inost important. One of these tenants 
could not be removed to make room for a 
stranger without giving mortal offence to 
the whole tribe. Their ideas of morality 
as well as of attachment, being outraged 
by such ^ proceeding. Thus though a 
stranger passing tiirough the country or 
mereljr visiting it, was treated with kind- 
ness and indeed with the most liberal 
hospitality, if he attempted to settle 
there, he had nothing but prejudice and 
persecution to expect, by attempting to 
donucil himself, he lost all the courtesy 
due to a stranger, without establishing 
any claims to . good will as a friend or 
neighl^our. . 

Such was tiie state of society : And so. 
little could a single individual, ev^n in 
tolerable circumstances do for himself, 
that a man who did -not possess the ge- 
neral good-will, and receive the hourly 
good -offices of his neighbours, lived in 
Ihe state of an outlaw, excluded from 
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the comforts, aiid deprived of the privi^ 
l^ges of social life. 

This state of alienation, which any one 
was liable to incur, who was not regard^ 
ed by the little close rivetted communitj 
around him, made it necessary for even 
natives to sacrifice much of humour and 
inclination to those on tVhen they were so 
dependent. 

A stranger found it impossible to live 
among them without such an entire re- 
signation of his habits, prejudices, and o-- 
pinions, as none but a mind very liberai, 
very versatile, and very accommodating' 
could submit to. Unless entirely na* 
turalised, every thing that such a one 
eould attempt would fail, for want of co- 
operation, without which nothmg can be 
done in these countries. He was here- 
by subject to petty vexations, and va- 
rious nameless injuries, destructive to 
peace, and even dangerous to safety. 
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Law there had barely pow^er to proteitl 
lite. The protection bf property was 
matter dT convention, understood and act- 
fd upoii, Wt by no means including in- 
different personsw 

If tw^ty jpeople saw a trespass com- 

Viitted, no one durst, or indeed would in^ 
icline to witness in favour of a stranger 
against their own clan^ They might 
have reversea the boast of the philo^ 
^pher, and said> theiy loved truth well, 
but Plato and Sk)crates, (i. e. Donald and 
Macolm) better. 
^ AUfthe intercourse of life was carried 
on by fa kind of tacit agreement, in an. 
interchange of good offices, that ' would 
appear extravagant and romantic any 
where else* Yet were here so necessary, 
.that it was almost considered a crime to 
withhold thenK 

The ground being all uninclosed, it 
depended entirely . on the ^ood faith and 
good herding of his neighbouj;, whether 

VOL. u J) 
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a mau ever put a sheaf into his batii 
The sheep and cattle too, wandering 
promiscuously on the hills, the integrity 
of a man's neighbours was all he had to 
depend on for their return. Spreatfaa^ 
were only taken by way of gallatit inter* 
prise by people at a distance ; but if itt 
any instance a petty trespass on sheep 
or goats was committed, a stranger, or 
a churiish and unpopular character waSi 
sure to be the object of such depreda^ 
lion. 

David very justly thought himself en- 
titled to some extension of NdbaFs h(9S- 
pitality, when he and Kis men had so 
long pined on scanty sustenance, while the 
fat herds and flocks of the thankless 
churl were feeding round him. 

The herds that wandered On the 
mountains were the objects of equal self- 
denial and exertions, proceeding from a 
refinement of integrety, which eadh by 
turns practised towards the other with 
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T^ry great fatigue, and sometimes at tlie 
risk of life. A man would drive home hi^ 
neighbour's sheep overtaken in the whir- 
ling drift ; bring down cattle from heights 
which his Kfe was endangered in ascend- 
ing ; or extricate them at the utmost 
risque from swamps and bogs in spring, 
when too weak themselves to make the 
requisite struggle. 

To make the importance of this mode 
^f kindness understood, it will be neces- 
sary to explain one part of the singular 
igrstem of life which formerly prevailed 
in these regions. A highlander's whole 
wealth consisting of cattle, what he mo9t 
valued himself upon, was that glory and 
joy of Ufe, ** a fine fold of cows," to use 
his own favourite phrase. With cows his 
'rents were piud, with cows his daughters 
^ere portioned, and his sons established 
in life. 

Were one' to tell the most sagacious 
]|^hlander> that such an one who had no 
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COWS, was notwithstanding possessed o 
money enough to purchase his whole fold 
^md that he possessed this wealth with 
Ottt'being liable to any risque, far less U 
the terrible contingences to whidh i 
highland herd is exposed ; far from be- 
ing dazzled, he would consider thi 
possessor of this funded wealth as com- 
paratively mean, sordid, and ignorant 
And this he would do, on the principle, 
that if the man had common sense, oi 
the least idea wherein true dignity coih 
sisted, he would use this wealth for flu; 
purchase of cattle, whose abundance 
would do him credit in the eyes of hh 
neighbours, and whose encrease would 
further enrich him. In vain would you 
urg£ to him the argument of Sbylock, 
upon running the parallel between barren 
metal and a fruitful flock, << I cannot 
« tell — I make it breed as fast." 

A large stock of this kind was here 
the main object of the two most kiflu- 
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encing passions th^t agitate tiie morct 

polished world^Mvarice and vanitj/. 

A highlander has in some instanccv 

much vanity. In this point, indeed hali- 
dvilized people exactly agree with tlic 

ovser-civilized* The ignorant and vaiu^ 
because they know not the just value of 
the different objects of competition, and 
expect to be admired or envied for pos- 
sesaing things, which they estin^ato fur 
above their real worths- Those who are 
become the slaves of luxury and ai*tifi- 
oial desires, again . become dead to the 
finer affections, which ai*e cherished by 
truth of taste,, and simplicity of life. 
Their moml sense becomesproportiouably 
dull, consequently, to . relieve that stag- 
nation of life, which results from the 
tc^por of faney and feeling, they feed oi^ 
aa imagined superiority, ^^ Which the 
^*^ poor heart w ould fain deny, but dares 
** not,'^ derived from the possession of 
things, x>f no more. value in the estimation 
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pf wisdcMn, virtue, or even true taste, 
than^ the coloured pkimage of the Indian, 
or the o^'namented weapons of the hight 
lander. 

Amid these desultory reflections and 
Biisceilaneous observations, suggested by 
the character of the people of whom I 
(peak, the fact I endeavoured to prove 
seems fuUj established, I mean the dif* 
faculty of a stranger's making any estab- 
lishment among them. 

I have already accounted for the little 
intelligence, to be obtained from the 
transplanted, and educated natives, cmi- 
cerning the peculiar habits, and andent 
customs, and superstitions of their tribes. 

It is now pretty evident, that the few 
strangers who have ever obtained a pre- 
crnious and unsafe footing among them, 
were, from the causes I have detailed, 
prevented from obtaining, or communi- 
cating much of this kind of intelligence. 

These difScuIties Corm a kind of apo« 
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logy, for the incurious dullness, that 
slumbered with such seeming apathy, be* 
side such sources of interesting specu- 
ation, and of the knowledge of human 
nature, differently modified from what it 
is^ eithar in the savage, pastoral, or ci- - 
vilized state. 

Ti^ native would not, and thestran* 
ger could not, present a picture of life 
and manners, so peculiar, so blended of 
contrarieties, a system of thought, and 
action that seemed in constant oppositioti 
to each other. Where the mind ** tu- 
t&rcd by poetry,** and exalted by a kind . 
of chivalrous and heroic sentiment, (influ- 
encing even those who were unconscious 
of its power and origin^) was nourished 
by a hereditary enthusiasiim, calculated ^ 
to soften and refine the feelings. 

Y4&t where the. habits of life, and the 
lesson early taught of making a merit of 
endurance, and despising hardships, tend* ^ 
d^io. steel the mind and body to all the 
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sufferings terminating merely in the in- 
dividual, a singular combination of cir- 
cumstances, which never will, or can take 
place elsewhere, stamped the general 
character with these extremes of forti- 
tude and tenderness, which one would 
think incompatible with each other : no 
studied course of laental cultiure, could 
ever produce this effect in a community,, 
scarcely indeed in an individual. 

In the common course of things, and a- 
mong ordinary characters, a Kfe sub- 
ject to constant exertion, privation, and 
suffering,, i^ generally adverse to the cul* 
tivation of taste, or to those exercises 
of imagination and feeling, which call 
forth the finey emotions of the mind. 
The hero, or the adventurer,, is not often 
a poet or a musician^ 

It is only in that interval of painful 
leisure, when self-exiled from the field 
of glory, that we find Achillas soothing 
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VU rage and grief by listening to the 
hite ; and Ulysses shuts his ears to all 
s(Migs but those that celebrate the wacrs 
of Troy « where he and his compatriots 
£Dught . and eonquered. . 

.Minds. hardened by. sufieringand ex 
wtion, are often capiable of much gene- 
rous humanity ; but that is not because 
they are refinedy but. ^because they are 
unspoilt. . They have not so many arti- 
ficial wants». as to need all they can ac- 
quire; nor have they learnt that sophis- 
try which is so • ingenious in finding ar- 
guments against imprudent, and indis- 
criminate compassion, and which will 
never . endeavour ta do good, because 
such endeavours have often been frus- 
trated, by^ tlie folly, or ingratitude, of 
the. objects of them. . 

Yet the blunt humanity*', which is so 
often met with, lit uncultured minds, 
hardened by the blasts of adversity, is 
deaf.aBd blind to the pains and penal •' 

5 
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tics of wounded delicacy. It will heaf 
pains such as it is able to suffer, but un-' 
derstands no other. 

In cultivated society, where feeling 
and imagination predominate in any indi- 
vidual^ and are early " fed with food con- 
venient for them," the character so form- 
ed, is very far indeed from that of self-de- 
nial, manly exertion,, or voluntary priva- 
tion. 

In the habits of civilized life, when taste 
as connected with feeling and imagination 
is highly cultivated, a sickly, selfish, and 
enervating sensibility to pcun, to evil, 
and to injury, — a fastidious, and fan- 
tastic passion for external elegance,— 
a love of ease, almost amounting to dis- 
ease,— and an illiberat contempt for or- 
dinary duties, ordinary sufferings, and 
plain unvarnished virtues, are the com* 
mon result of this s|>ecies of refinement* 

He whose mind has been early, and 
unconsciously, imprest with a deep sense* 
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o^I that is~ sublime in foriitudei and 
^1 that is beautiful in tenderness ; to 
whose imagination the poet and the hero 
are ever present as models of imitation ; 
who is tdiight by the firsts all the pathos 
of thought and language^ who learns 
from the last all that is noUe in self<-con- 
qa^t» generous shame, indexible con- 
stancy, inviolable fidelity,, contempt for 
pleasure and for ease, and self-devotion 
for the good of others; — ^he who thus 
fiMtls, and acts without claiming praise, 
or once imagining himself an extraordi- 
nary character on that account; — ^he 
whose life of continual hardships and 
privations is softened- by the quick' sense 
of musical delight and poetical excellence, 
and sweetened by all the endearing sym* 
pathies of domestic affection ;-— He, in 
short, whose hardy and austere habits 
of life, so counteract his refined and deli- 
cate modes of feeling and thinking, as to 
(rpduce that balance in the mind^ so fa^ 
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▼Durable to moral excellence ; where tilt 
habits of scIf-controuU and patient endu-^ 
ranee enable the will to limit, without 
extinguishing, or even diminishing the 
affections;' the character, I say, formed bj 
such a coincidence, and certainly veiy 
much dependant on the external circuiii* 
stances which produce it, the virtues, h 
short,, of habit, and of accident, it wotdd 
be presumptuous to compare, with those 
grounded on enlightened and Hbend* 
views, the consequence of valuable 
knowledge and judicious instructioti : 
far less do I here include the melioriaf- 
ing influence of religion, even on those 
members of a Christian community who 
are least sensible of its power ; because 
this makes no part of the difference be- 
twixt the people I speak of and more 
enlightened societies ; and because I 
mean to advert to its effects upon the 
character I have been describing in ano* 
tl^r place. 
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Yet, though I do not claim s raak 
in moral estimation for my Celts, equal 
to that of the virtuous, who «re inform^- 
ed and enlightened, and whose good ac^ 
tibns are the result of good feelings jif* 
diciously directed, I should be glad to 
^ow, whether such beings as I have de- 
scribed, do not hold a place superior to 
the multitude, who act, in a manner, 
impukivelj without feeling or' reflect- 
htg ; tnr to the less useful, but more self- 
ilnpartant class, who imagine that feel- 
ing and reflection with them supersede 
the necessity of exertion. Still further, 
does such a character excel *^ the stoic 
^ of the woods, the man without a tear?'^ 
I have .been thus mimite in explain- 
ing the influence of poetry and local ha- 
tnt upon character ; because, in fact, 
their poetry, which contains their his- 
tory, and the philosophy of their mo- 
ral sentiment, is the only key to the 
knowledge of their ancient character 
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And customs. What stHI remainvs^ 
gaiiiy of that character and those cus? 
tomsy when well understood,- forms the 
best comment on their poetry^ and afr 
fords the most convincing proof .of its ^ 
authenticity. 

It is no wonder that. -such brigl^ : 
gleams of all that is noble and delicate ' 
in thought rand feeling, breaking .out , 
from. the. obscurity of imputed barbae 
rism, should astonish ^ignorance^ and : 
provoke . incredulity. But the tinge of . 
aH the fine colours of this antique en^- 
thiisiasm^ is still obvious in the thought, • 
speech,, and action,: of every unsophisti- 
cated bighlander. Who that sees and 
feels its- influence, can denyi^ or eve&. 
doubt, its existe^QS ? 



ESSAY IV. 



1. The particular State qfSodely, in which a Be* 
Befqfthe Existence qfseperaie Spirits^ and their 
re-^xppearance, moH prcbahly Or^naUi. 9. A» 
Aitemptto attign the Motives of such belief m 
the EarSer Periods of Society. 



** ThoMy to whom the world unknowUf 

** With all its shadowy shapes is shown." 

Coujvf* 



Wb have been accustomed to hear a 
great deal of ^* vulgar prejudice.'' The 
very name of superstition is enough to 
recal this favourite phrase to the recol- 
lection, not only of the poorer retailers of 
phrases, but to the more wealthy ma- 
Qufacturers of them : not only to those 
who willingly adopt the thoughts and 
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words of bthersj but to many who 
gine thej think and act for themse 

Alth6ugh the title of this Essaj 
lead the reader to suppose iff is mei 
support vulgar. prejudi£^ it win, a 
contrary, hegm with combating a 
vulgar and a very general one« » 

But let us first examine what, v 
jNT^dice is : . Is^ it not belief take 
on slight grounds, received withdi 
aniinatioD, and cherished from mer 
fish adheroDce to an opinion, becaus 
have once avowed it ? • 

Such, then, is the prejudice by i 
we are taught to conclude,, that tti 
lief of spectral aqppearanoes, ijnplyin 
continued existence of the spirits! o 
departed, first originated^ among n 
of the lower order. The weak, tl 
mid, and the ignorant. 

The ground erf* tins belief » or p 
dice, seems to be, that among min 
tlua description^ the dread ef ^^up< 
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tural agency still lingers; while more 
powerful, and more enlightened intel- 
lects, have long since conquered those 
vmonary terrors. 

This prevailing idea, shews very little 
attention to the progress and exercise of 
the faculties of the human mind. . The 
ftHtlKHis of this superstitious belief, must 
rt least have been possessed of a vigo* 
roua imagination^ which is no attribute 
of a feeble intellect. Those assigned to 
their inferiors in capacity their own 
(node gP belief, and were implicitly fol- 
tewed by them, through all the regions. 
6f doubt and fear, thus opened to them. 

In process: of time, as the dawn of in- 
telKgence beg^n to bnghten, those pos« 
sessing superior powers of intellect j: 
climbed to higher stations^ and took 
ivider views; while ignorance and foBy 
jrovelled on, contented with the worn- 
)ut opinions which their superiors, iH 
[heir progressive march, had thrown away. 
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This process cannot be more cle0« 
ly illustrated than by another, whicli 
annually takes place in the capitilf 
the last stage of which, any one inay 
have an opportunity of seeing eveiy 
May-day in its most public streets. . It 
is well known, how fancy and ingennitj 
are exhausted, and wealth lavishedt. in 
the yearly exhibition of the noble and 
the elegant, on the birth-day of the So- 
vereign. This ** pride, pomp* aii4 dr- 
^ cumstance of glorious dress/' howevtfi 
proves but a splendid incumbrance whcft 
the show is over. It is soon therefore di- 
vested of the jewels that adora ity and 
dismissed to the green room> or some lets 
creditable place of exhibition : Nothing 
can be more rapid than tlhe declenilui 
and fall of finery, when it ceases to be 
fi&er elegant or useful. 

On the first of May, those robes of ce-» 
lemony sink to then: last stage of de-v 
gradation. On that day, cbimney-sweepr 
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ig boys, in a kind of grotesque female 
ttire, may be seen decked in faded 
nreaths, and torn plumage dragging a- 
)iig tarnished trains, still gleaming with 
insel and spangles, that once adorned 
he forms of beauty, and glittered in the 
presence of royalty. Yet, how would 
«ne be laughed at, who should assert, 
hat Aose individual chimney-sweepers, 
r others of the same description, were 
hi tirst inventors, and original weavers 
t those dresses ! To be serious, it i^ 
i^Iy as easy, from the analogies of 
^hat we know^ with what we only con* 
ecture, to trace the first belief of appa* 
itions to their origin, as many other 
hings which, we trace through a chain 
f consequences to some remote caus^, 
1 a manner, which satisfies, if it does 
ot convince us. 
Young, in one c^ his early poems, says. 
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*' This earth is for my verse too small a boun^ 
'* Attend mcy aU ye glorious worlds around*^ 

Hie aspiration which dictated this wisfi^ 
to burst the barriers of mortality m 
search of new forms of being less lihiited' 
than our own, is common to every mind^ 
susceptible at once of tenderness and sub* 
limity. This desire may be diffepently 
modified by circumstances, and. may be ; 
differ^tly directed by education ; but is ^ 
powerful minds, xeplete with imagination' 
and feeling, it every where exists. Every* 
where» too, it fonns ^t invisible and nm.-^ 
definable link between those spirits that' 
still endure the probatory state allotted* 
to ,them, and those who have already 

" Done their task, and ta*eti their wages.** , 

This description of feeling more particu-^ . 
larly ^plies to those who have been- 
nursed in the bosom of fond affection,, 
and in the habits of deep thoughtfulness:» , 
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the solitudes of a wild and gloomj 
countiy. 

When strong attachmenti and the re* 
Feries of a fertile and sublime imagina- 
tion mrere this indulged, to such charac- 
ters, the linuted views to which their 
senses were confined, only served to sug- 
^gest images of somewhat yet unseen, but 
not to fill up the capacity of a powerful, 
.Aough uncultured intellect. The dim 
light of tradition, the .profound reflection 
suggested by subjects so unportant, yet 
so mysterious, and the secret whispers of 
the aspiring soul, all led them forward 
to the limits of space, and prompted them 
to look for something beyond it. Thus 
prepared, intense meditation, which ever 
leads forward the awakened soul in 
search of something, 

•< sun out of rmcb, but nev«r out of views'* 

would be more excited by the appear- 
ances and motions of the heavenly 
bodies: These, like the wheels which 
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Milton describes after the prophet Eze^ 
kieU *^ each appear instinct with spirit" 

To a mind intelligent, though mun- 
fonnedy thus disposed to grasp eagerifi 
though blindly, at the future and invisibki 
what could more exalt the contemplaticmi 
or crowd the mind with images of things 
unseen, than being deprived of the object 
of concentrated and lasting affection^ 
such as is peculiar to retired and prkm- 
ture habits of life, and glows with most 
fervor in the strongest minds? In the 
course of the vain search made by the 
desponding spirit, for the soul with which 
it longs to re-unite, it finds the wish, the 
eager desire, and finally the lively boge 
of immortality. What we eagerly wishi 
we readily believe ! 

I am now confining my probable con- 
jectures (which, after all, is the utmost 
to which I pretend) to the remote ages, 
when society had assumed tliat form, 
cunong the people of whom .1 speid^ 
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M4iich the oldest poetry and tradition 
have brought down to us. 

We shall hereafter see, that the acqui- 
sition of religious knowledge while reU^ 
gibfi itself was clouded with superstition^ 

far from diminishing the^e visionary 
modes of thinking, only gave them a 

more ext^ded basis, and reduced them 
to a more regulated form ; nay, even es- 
tabKshed them into a confirmed system 
of general belief. 

To recar to the period previous to the 
light of revelation being in any degree 
difiused in those obscure abodes of primi- 
tive life : During this dim dawn of intel- 
ligent^, no reason appeared why the spi^ 
rit, still su{^)osed to exist in a seperate 
state,- should not still cheriish the pure af- 
fections and generous sentiments which 
made it lovely and beloved^ while impri- 
soned in mortality. To such enthusiastic 
brings as we have been contemplating^ 
k' could not appear imlikely, that spirite 
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ISO attached and so lamented, should as-* 
sume some semblance of their wonted 
form and countenance. That they should 
come in the hour of deep sorrow and al- 
lent recollection to soothe the solitary 
mourner, to assist his fond retrospections, 
and to cheer him with hopes of a future 
meeting in some states no longer incident 
to change or seperation. The state of 
mindthuspresupposed^ was quitesuffioient 
to give familiar voices to the winds .of 
night, and well*known forms to the mists 
of the mommg. Thus it is most likely 
that ^the first a{4)aritions were die off^ 
spring of genius and sensibility, nursed 
-by grief and solitude* These phantoms 
however, which exalted the mush^gs of 
"the superior order of souls, and lent them 
wings to hdver over the obscure, abyss rf 
futurity, were not long confined to thejr 
visionary solitudes* 

On the contrary, they soon became t<^ 
'ftcsi of 'Vtilgar didcossion^ andpopulw tv^ 
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fief; the fancied forms which were now 
supposed to people solitude, added horror 
to obscurity, and doubtless gave new ter- 
rors to guilt ; but then they also fumisli- 
ed fresh materials for craft and credulity 
to w^ork upon> and administered to folly 
the means of propogating absurdity. 
True, but we are speaking of the infancy 
of society, the only state in which it can 
frequently happen, that the strong mind, 
either stung by remorse, or instigated by 
affection, endeavours to pursue the ob- 
ject of its emotions beyond the barriers 
of visible existence. 

It is only in such a state of society 
that the weak soul shrinks from phan- 
toms of its own creating, or sinks into 
helpless imbecility under the arts and 
stratagems to which so wide a field is 
opened by the implicit belief of superna- 
tural agency. 

The worst result of this supernatural 
agency is the belief of witchcraft, whicb> 
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after all, is unjustly blended with the 
more ancient faith in spectral appear- 
. ances. This cruel and abject form of su- 
perstition, originated with the other cor- 
ruptions of Christianity in the dark ages^ 
when an ambitious, though degenerated 
form of religion, extended its temporal 
influence, by adopting, not only the out- 
ward splendour but the dark and my- 
sterious horrors of Pagan superstition. 

The intention of the present disserta- 
tion on the popular belief, is to elucidate 
some of the peculiarities of the highland 
character and manners, as they existed 
within my x)wn memory, and still con- 
tinue to exist in some remote comersL 
To account for the manner in which this 
belief is so intimately blended with their 
traditions, their poetry, their customt^ 
and even their modes of thinking, it is 
necessary thus to trace it, to its remote 
origin. For this purpose, I shal^ endea- 
vour to shew, how the imaginary connect 
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lion betwixt the material and spiritual 
World grew up from an obscure ^nd vi 

Plenary dream of solitude, to a regular 

» 

system of getieral belief. 

That this belief originated in the semi- 
t)arbarous, yet heroic times, of which the 
memorials still float in broken fragments on 
the waves df-tradition, cannot be doubted. 
Thesff ancient poemg, so sacredly ve- 
^Iterated by every genuine highlander^ 
^^re with them of the first authority. 

In thesie are found the remotest traces 
bf those mystic shades that seemed to 
hover over the poet in the hour of in*- 
"spiration, and warn the warrior of the 
approach of danger. Though the mode 
in which this universal belief was wont 
to operate, deems to add confirmation to 
the questioned authenticity of these pa- 
thetic strains of national poetry, yet it is 
not on them that I would ground my hy* 

pjothesis, nor from them that I would 
draw my deductions : This I defer to a 
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later period, ^lien religion was mingled 
^\ ith tlie reigning superstitions, and gave 
them in many instances a salutary di- 
rection. 

It may he worth while, however, to 
dwell a little longer among the mists 
and clouds of those earlier and darker 
times, to observe what a fine poetical ef- 
fect this imaginary intercourse was fit- 
ted to produce. It is odd enough to ob- 
serve, in the course of speculation inta 
which we are led by this species of re j 
search, that the same cause which 
gave a fantastic wildness to the waking 
dreams of those imaginative people, gave 
form and consistency to the visions of 
their repose ! 

What they mused upon, and wished 
and tried to see all day, appeared dis 
tinctly to them at night, for that rea- 
son. The train of images that floated 
in dim succession over their pensive and 
labouring minds when waking, came arj 
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rayed in all the forms and colours ol* re 
ality to visit their sUimbers after thi» '■ 
previous preparation. Hence, in time 
they could hardly distinguish on recollec- 
tion, « The visions of the night, when 
" sleep cometh uj)on man," from the un- 
real forms which haunted their waking 
fSancy. Whatever effect this might have 
upon life in the period of society, whicJi 
might properly be termed the reign of 
the affections, it gave much pathetic ef- 
fect to their descriptive poetry, in which 
this indistinct mixture of day dreams 
with night visions, is very perccptil)le. . 
One of the most petulant, but not least 
powerful critics who has attacked the 
authenticity of the most ancient hi:^filand 
poems, is not content with denying their 
antiquity. He refuses them any claim 
to poetical merit ; and, among many o- 
ther faults in their composition, is not a 
little scandalized at the multitude of 
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• 

giiosts with which those productioBS a- 
bouiul. 

In a faithful picture of the manners of 
the people, these were as necessary as a 
great nuraber of mountains would be in 
a map of this critic's natjive cauntry. Yet 
who ever objected to a map of Scotland^ 
that it was disjjroportionally encumbered 
with mountains* 

As it was said of ancient Rome, that) 
at the time of the invasion of the Goths 
it contained as many statues as men, it 
may be remarked of the ancient highland 
poetry, that it contained as many dia- 
dowy as substantial personages. On 
the description of night by the five 
Bard;^ which Macpherson had not even 
the imputed honour of composing. Gray 
the poet observes, " that every one of 
" tliose Bards sees ghosts more or less/*' 
Yet he does not seem surprised, or at all 
. disgusted with their abundance. Now^ 
iliniigii the whole tribe of Fingaliaiv 
ts should bg proscribed and hunted 
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d6wn by caitiff critics as phantoms ot 
the eighteenth century, numberless shades 
of remote antiquity and unquestioned 
authenticity will remain to prove the. 
picturesque and pathetic effects of such 
appearances, upon minds prepared to 
** hold each. strange tale devoutly true." 
In the death of Gaul, a poem of sin- 
gular merit and undoubted antiquity^ 
the liero is described, as being by some 
Occident, left alone in the island of 
FFruine, a horrid appellation, meaning 
**• the infernal island," given to that spot, 
oil account of its ferocious and inhospi- 
table inhabitants. The warrior is at-- 
tadced by a pai'ty of these savages, seta» 
his back to a rock, and by his single 
valour kills many, and repulses the rest. 
They leave him, however, though seem- 
itigly unconquered, pierced with many 
wounds, some of which soon after prove 
mortal. His faithful and affectionate 
Spouse, meanwhile, is filled with fear and' 
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anxiety, by his prolonged absence. After 
a restless night, she falls into a perturbed 
slumber, but in the dawning has a sin- 
gular dream. 

** And poeit tAf, that morning dreamt aire true.^ 

She sees Gaul with a pale and mournful 
countenance, standing on the approach 
that led towards their dwelling. Flying 
eagerly to meet him, she observes that 
he stands motionless, and that his limbs 
on one side, seem to be formed of mist ; 
this last portentous sign of speedy death, 
alarms and awakes her ; a form appear-^^ 
ing as gradually dissolving into mist, was 
a fatal presage of no doubtful meaning*. 

She snatches up the infant Gaul iu 
tier arms, launches instantly into her 
currach, or small boat, covered with 
skins, and hastens to the ITruiue, where 
as I should have formerly said, the misty 
form told her she should find her beloved. 
She just arrives in time to exchange with 
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h^r expirittg warrior, expressions of ex- 
quisite grief and tenderness, to soothe his 
last moments, and to die upon his bosom. 
A bard, the friend of the departed, ar- 
rives, too late, to his aid ; he, however, 
celebrates the virtues, and laments the 
fate of those affectionate and heroic lo- 
vers in a beautiful song, invoking the 
winds of heaven, the waves of the sea, 
the bards of times to come, and the pass- 
ing traveller, to mourn over the grave of 
thfe lovely and the excellent : He invites 
the showers of spring to call forth the 
earliest verdure on the '' Bed of Gaul," 
and to clothe the tree that shades the 
final repose of these lovers, with the 
freshest foliage, that the birds of swiftest 
wing and sweetest song, may be attract- 
ed to the spot, consecrated by their re- 
mains. 

This slight sketch gives a very imper- 
fect idea of the effect, which the descrij)- 
tion of such a dream has on the imagi- 
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nation of a highlander, familiar to all 
the wonted results of these misty vi-^ 
sions* Dwelling too amidst clouds and 
storms, torrents and "precipices, these 
grand accompanyments, and appropriate^ 
scenery gave double effect to a song of 
ghostly pathos. 

One of this nature occurs in a Gollec- 
tion I have seen, which is abundantly^ 
ancient, and wonderfully pathetic. 

I have not. the book beside me, and 
cannot even remember the name of the 
hero. The story and its effect on my 
feelings, however, I perfectly recollect. 

A boat is returning with some waF- 
riors from an expedition to Lochlin, and 
through the darkness of a tempestuous- 
winter night, attempts to reach the coast 
of Argyleshire. 

A young hero standing near the prow^ 
is disturbed and threatened by the ap- 
parition of a Norwegian chief whom he 
had slain in battle* This spectre being 
arrayed in complete armour, and not ap 
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pearing like the shadowy forms of fleet 
ing misty that usually haunted the tem- 
pestuous blast;s, the young warrior washur- 
riied on by an impulse of indignation, to 
aim his spear at the seeming chief. 
While he plunged, as he thought, his 
weapon into the unresisting shade, he * 
lost his balance in the effort, and sunk 
into the waves unseen by his companions, ,. 
whose attention was occupied in conduct- 
ing with much labour, their boat through - 
the surge. They proceeded to some dis- 
tance before tlieymissed their friend, whom 
thiey lamented with hopeless sorrow, as 
swallowed up by the waves. They had 
however passed very near a small islets 
perhaps one of the Orcados, which tbc 
fury of the storm^ and the darkness of 
tte night, had prevented their seeing. 
The chief for some little time, with the 
assistance of his spear> floated on the sur- 
face. He was presently raised up on an 
enormous billow, which threw him uppa. 
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a etaddich or flat pebbly strand. Though 
stunned by the violence of the surge, he 
has strength enough to climb a rocky 
shelf, and there, languid and mournful^ 
waits for the dawn, which brings him no 
hope or comfort. The account given 
by the solitary chief, of his sufferings and 
situation is very different from what we 
meet with in the poems of the Fingalian 
age, in which the descriptions rarely de- 
scend to minuteness, the great leading 
features only of scenery, or of sentiment^ 
beingbrought into view. On the contrary, 
Cowper himself, could we suppose him in a 
similar situation, could not paint the scene, 
or the feelings of horror, anxiety, and 
Ir.ssitude, succeeding each other in hii 
mind, with more minute fidelity, and 
more lively truth of colouring. He de- 
scribes the barrenness of this desolate is- 
let^ where he merely supported life by 
the aid of a few shell-fish, gathered ia 
the clefts of the rocks, the short and 
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gloomy days of a hyperborean winter, 
and the long and mournful nights of 
weary vigilance, in which every short 
slumber was haunted by images of 

«« The cold, the faithless, and the dead." 

Could he have indulged in peaceful 

musings the recollections of Suilmath, 

the maid of his love, liis condition would 

have beea more tolerable: Could he 

have sung undisturbed the praise of his 

absent fair one, his soul, which seemed 
formed to delight in " concord of sweet 

" sounds^," might have beensoothedby the 
melody of song : But it was the pecu- 
liar misfortone of this hard-fated lover, 
to suffer the privations, without tasting 
the quiet of solitude. Tlie whales and 
the sea-fowl night and day disturbed 
him with endless turbulence and clamour. 
The former drove the fish in shoals be- 
fore them, and with their bellowing and 
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spouting kept up a perpetual agkatioar 
the latter^ hovering in countless multi-^ 
tudes of various species, over the shoar». 
of fish, driven by the whales on shallow^ 
banks, and into little openings of the is- 
land, darkened the air, and deafened, 
him with ceaseless clamour. 

The sun he never beheld in thfs gloomjr 
sojourn : During its short and sickly pro- 
gress through the chill and cloudy at- 
mosphere, its obtuse rays never reached: 
his drear abode : if the moon at times, 
burst forth with transient lustre, it mere- 
ly shewed the incessant agitation of tur-. 
bulent waves, and the w hite and restless- 
wings of screaming sea-fowl. 

Thus estranged from every pleasur- 
able sensation, from quiet, and even from- 
hope, this forlorn exile wandered forth 
on the stormy beach, on one of the dark- 
est, saddest days he had yet encountered^. 

The whistling blasts, discordant cries, . 
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and watery tumults, us usual, formed a 
dismal concert round. 

On a sudden, all seemed stilled at once. 
The elementary strife, the spouting 
whales, and ckmging birds Were hushed 

into profound silence. The melody of a 
sweet and well-known voice, accompa- 
nied by the exquisite tones of an unseen 
harp, that seemed hovering in the air a- 
bov^ him, filled him with speechless 
wonder and delight : " Come," it seem- 
ed to say, ** come to the home of thy 
•* youth, to the dwelling of thy fathei-s ; 
" why lingers my wamor on the storm- 
^^ beat isle far from his faithful Suilma- 
" tha?" Thesongwascontinuedwithmuch 
eloquent tenderness, soliciting the return 
of the chief, and expressing the sorrow 
which liis absence had occasioned to his 
beloved. It is interrupted, however, by a 
chorus of virgins, who invite Suilmatha 
back to the windy hills of her native 
land, where the shades of her kindred 
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await her, and forbid her to linger Ion* 
ger in the gloomy isle of the strangerst 
The lover continues, " the heavenly mu* 
** sic passed away, and left me dai^, and 
•* lonely, and sorrowful: the voice of my be- 
** loved sounded faint in distant clottdsJ 
Again, I saw nought around me, but thc5 
stormy beach and echoing rocks ; againi . 
the mingled clamour arose, and the 
eagle, the ospray, and the sea-iflaw; , 
rushed fearless by me to their prey. But 
** my soul sunk within me, for I knew it 
" was the music of the departed ; I had 
" heard the virgins of other times call 
" Suilmatha to the clouds of our hills, and 
" I kne\/ she had mourned for my absence, 
" but would never more rejoice of my re»* 
" turn." 

In spring, the kindred of the warrior,, 
warned by a dream of his forlorn state, 
go to bring him from the place of his re- 
treat, and inform him that Suilmatha^ 
coming to meet his' bark on its return. 
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and not finding him among his compa- 
nions had sat daily on the shore, and 
pined away, and died with grief, &c. &c. 

Thus the ghosts, with which the 
dreams, the tales,, and the songs of the 
highlanders so much abounded, were ge- 
nerally these conjured up by affection, 
and. came like ^^ angels sent on errands 
" full of love," to warn or soothe the sur^ 
vivors. 

This army of ghosts, that constantly 
hovered round those that mourned for 
them, and kept alive both their affection 
and their enthusiasm, had a twofold ef- 
fect upon the general character of the 
people. It was favourable to courage, 
as death, which did not put an end to ex- 
istence, and re-united them to their de- 
parted friends, could have nothing very 
terrible in it : and it strengthened at- 
tachment, because the deceased were not 
only ever present to the memory, but 
supposed to be often obvious to the senses. 
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The beloved object, who not only dwelt; 
in the soul of the mourner, but seemed 
ever hovering round, with fond impa- 
tience, to watch the moment of re-union> 
became, if possible, more endeared than*. , 
ever. 

Whatever lifts the mind above objects 
merely of sense, enlarges the conceptions, 
and exalts the general character. In ex- 
ploring the habits of thinking, among., 
what we call barbarous nations, we shall : 
always find more of savage virtue, and 
stKonger individual attachment, where ^ 
departed souls are believed to re-visit, on . 
particular occasion?, their survivingv 
friends. In fact, we never find the ap- - 
pearance of spirits an article of belief, 
but where their immortality is also ac--. 
credited. The existence of seperate spi- 
rits in a state, either of enjoyment or suf- . 
ferin^, wliich totally removes them from 
all connection with mortality, is an ar*^. 
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tide of religious faiths far beyoad the 
reach of the uncultured mind. 

The soul in such circumstances, either 
clings to the spirit of the departed, as 
something by which it is loved and re- 
membered, or with brute insensibility, 
forsakes aJjl care and tliought of it. 

Thus, I think it appears pretty evi- 
deziLt, that the state which I have been 

describing, may be justly termed the 
reign of the affections. Ambition and 
avarice have little room to operate, and 
self-denying habits enable individuals to 
sacrifice their comf^^ and interest, for 
tiiose they love, without feeling severe 
privation, whilst mutual dependance be- 
comes a source of mutual endearment. 

Yet the reign of the affections was by 
T^o means productive of that peace aad 
meekness which i»ight be supposed to re- 
sult fjrom such a principle of action. 

Let no one trust much to the virtues 
«f impulse. If these knew any bounds 
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—if they were regulated and moderated 
in their operation by any rational con- 
troul, we should indeed find this condi- 
tion of life, worthy of all the encomiums 
bestowed on the savage state, by one* 
whose abundant self-conceit and caprice 
made the necessary restraints of regu- 
lated society incompatible with the irri- 
table sickness of ungoverned sensibility^ 
The virtues of mere impulse never stop 
where they ought, either in communities 
or individuals, who give themselves up 
to their guidance. Their excess, on the 
contrary, often produces consequences 
the very opposite to what might be ex- 
pected. 

The reign of the affections, in the in- 
fant state of society, to which I advert, 
produces in its excess, the fiercest cruel* 
ty and the bitterest revenge. These af- 
fections never extend beyond the kin-^- 

* Rbusseau* 
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dred or the tribe, who indeed are all 
accounted kindred. And in exact pro- 
portion to the fervour of these attach- 
ments, was the resentment raised by any 
^ttempt, in the slightest degree, to in 
jure the objects of them. 

What has been said of the immutabi- 
lity ot Oriental customs, is, in a great 
degree, applicable to those of the high 
landers. 

Wherever they remain in undisturbed 
possession of their own language, and 
the prejudices connected with it, they 
think and act pretty much as they would 
have done a thousand years ago, unless 
where restrained by religion. 

A creature impelled, in some in- 
stances, to do what is morally wrong, 
from the excess of fond attachment or 
laudable feeling, does still appear noble 
and amiable, no doubt, in comparison of 
the habitually depraved, or the sordid 
sensualist. Yet, if I am injured or der 
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prived, by rash resentment^ (or what the 
perpetrator may esteem generous re- 
venge,) of my best friend, or most be- 
loved child, it is no consolation to me, 
that it was not by a deed of deter^ 
mined villainy, but of mistaken honour^ 
that I suffered this misfortune. 

The virtues of mere impulse, like thfe 
virtues of a German tragedy, are very 
apt to lead those who are under their 
sole guidance, into situations that admit 
-only of a choice of evils, and create a 
perplexity in the -mhid, fatal to the pre* 
cise distinction of right from wrong. 

Thus, during the period which I have 
tliought fit to stile the reign of the affec- 
tions, the blind and devoted attachment 
with which a man loved his relatione, 
his tribe, and, above all, his chief, seem- 
ed to deprive him of all moral percep- 
tion, where his (the chiefs^ interest, his 
lionour, or even his caprice and resent- 
"ment was concerned. The very intense^ 
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ness of a man's love to his kindred seem- 
ed to kifidle the flames of hatred to his 
eni&mies. 

To this principle -may be traced those 
fatal feuds, which V in after ages, became 
so exasperated by fierce retaliation. 
These were cartied so far, as to stig- 
matize a people, naturally brave and 
generous, with the character of horrid 
cruelty: Yet, while their fury blazed 
so fiercely against the enemies of their 
clan, they were kind and compassionate, 
not only to the moi^ unworthy indivi 
dual of their own tribe, but to all who 
came within their reach, of those who 
were in alliance with them. Even to 
unarmed individuals of the tribes they 
most hated, if chance threw them in 
their way, they were generous and in- 
dulgent, and particularly so to strangers, 
who sought no settlement, but merely 
sojourned among them* 
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The superstition which heightened 
their affection to their friends, even to a 
pitch of extravagance, produced the 
same effect in exalting the fervour of 
their indignation. The " Sean Dana" 
(ancient poems) are full of instances, in 
which the spirit of the departed came 
sadly to his siuriving friend, shewed 
the wound in his breast, and invoked 
him, by all that was dear and sacred in 
their past affection, to revenge his 
death. 

Such, no doubt, were the lively 
dreams suggested by sorrow and re- 
sentment, and their fatal consequences 
seldom concluded with the death of the 
aggressor. Thus ardent love, unre- 
strained in its effects, produced the 
fniits of deadly hatred, as might be 
shewn in many instances, which I can- 
not here enumerate. 

I shall next endeavour to point out 
the influence which the belief of spec- 
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tral appearances had on popular opinion, 
in a more advanced period, when it was 
blended with religious faith, and, in 
some measure, considered as essential to 
piety. 
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The Influence of Superstition^ fffhen combined nnBk 
JReligiokf and rendered, in some degree^ subsets 
vient to the imperfect sense 'of it tohich then pre* 
vailed, > 



*' Of solemn visions, and repeated dreams^ 

*< That hint pure though^ and wan^the'&voured soiEil 

^* For future trial, fated to.prepare** 
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I THINK I have satisfactorily shqj^iri^ 
that the period of society which I have 
stiled the reign of the affections, ^though 
productive of high sentiments of tender- 
ness and generosity, was necessarily- 
sanguinary and unsettled. There ca£n, 
indeed, be no medium in either the vices 
w virtues of impulse. And, with re*- 
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.;gaFd to the established priaciples of 
^lanship^ though these do not depend 
^ipon immediate impulse, yet are they 
so constructed, that the conduct, which 
is accounted virtuous, with regard to 
friends, becomes vicious, where it ap 
plies to those who are not so. 

No long chain of reasoning, or proba 
^le foresight of remote consequences, 
•can take place in this early state, where 
strong and deep feeling of present inju^ 
Ty or benefit) glory or shame, intercept 
the view of future results. 

In a more advanced period of mental 
culture, though more enlarged views 
toight, in some degree, obtain, and 
though the light of religion began to 
-dawn upon the obscurity of opinion, that 
light continued to be so imperfect, that 
superstition mingled with> and accom-^ 
modated itself to it. 

Those unreal appearances which, still 
in this improved state, held tb.eir ground 
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in those visionary regions, were not s# 
pernicious in their effects, as might be 
supposed. 

Such things ought not to be believed 
1)V those whom cifltivated reason, and 
enlightened religion, have raised above 
the childhood of the faculties: By those 
who possess no share of a creative fancy, 
they cannot be believ^ed, for an opposite 
reason : Yet the same imi)licit manner 
of talking after others, which makes 
very silly people triumph in all the su- 
periority, and repeat by rote all the ar- 
guments against immateriality, as far 
as it deceives or affects our senses;— 
these very people, had they been bred 
among the mountains, would have been 
shuddering slaves to the grossest super- 
stition. This class of persons, destined 
by Nature to live by borrowing, would 
have been full as ready to borrow ready- 
made spectres in a highland glen^ as 
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they are to repeat ready-madie opinions: 
in an enlightened society. 

To those born to be deceived, the best 
thing that can happen- is a salutary, orj 
at any rate, harmless deception. 

He who is only afraid to enter a dark 
room, is no just subject for contempt to 
him who does not fear to wander into 
the ' cheerless gloom of infidelity, or 
plunge into the fearful obscurity of an 
unknown state of existence, without one 
ray to listen, or to cheer the " form- 
" less, infinite.'' 

The untutored mind, which believes 
more than reason or revelation will war- 
rant, concerning the world unseen, is 
often misled by the excess of imagina- 
tion and sensibility ! Those who, on the 
contrary, assuming to be " wise beyond • 
" what is written," believe nothing that 
cannot be- sensibly demonstrated, often. 
«we. their blind apathy regarding things . 
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beyond the reach of sense, to a defect m 
both. 

Those, however, to whom the culture 
of mind is assigned, will find it much 
easier to lop off exuberances, than to. 
supply defects. He, to whose awaken-, 
ed fancy,, solitude instantly recals the 
departed spirits of those wham he ^ith^i^ 
loved or feared while living — * 



** To whom, in every;, wind, some spirit calls^ 
*'> And more than echoes t^lk. along the walls 






is certainly a weak and wild enthusiast t- 
much of the littlJs comfort that life af- 
fords, and all the peace pf solitude, :inust,-, 
be lost to such a sensitive and visionary 
being: Yet whatever the victim of su-. 
perstitious terror may be doomed to en-, 
dure of unreal suffering, still we cannot 
suppose hun a suitable agent for the 
commission of a solitary crime, and 
slitpujd be less afraid to ipeet him in a^ 
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vrood^ than the fearless infidel, who ne - 
ver doubts 

**- -That, whewth^ brains are out, the man is dead.'.' 

■I 

* ■ 

Indeed, the consequences of over and 
under belief are completely obvious, 
where the preyaience ,of either is dis- 
"tinctly marked. . * 

In the highlands, where superstition 
reigned paramount, surrounded by aw- 
ftU, yet (for that form of life) salutary. 
terrors, no people seemed more regard* 
less of life, or set it to hazard on lighter 
occasions. . To revenge an injury offer- 
ed tQ the meanest of their own clan,- or 
eairen to protect the most unworthy of 
them from- just punishment, a highlander 
. would combat against odds, with fero- 
cious obstinacy^ If he assisted in tak^ 

i bg a |Jrey from his hereditary foe, the 
Lowland Scot, or from some adverse 

'. tribe, it was a point of honour, should 
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he be pursued, to fight till the last drop 
of his blood, for the plijnder he had thu« 
atchieved. And, at the command of his 
chief, he felt no scruple to combat with 
enemies^ where the cause of egg^ession^, 
was unknown.^ 

In all this, he was supported by the ' 
custom of his ancestors ; .and had} as he • 
thought, a clear conscience, never being' 
disturbed by the spirits of those so fair- 
ly slain, where his own life was risked 
in the combat. But of a murder, there 
is scarce an instance in the history of a 
clan : By a murdei^, I mean, what they 
would consider as such — suddenly and 
secretly taking away life, from motives 
either of revenge or avarice. * ' 

The very imperfect Christianity which 
but dimly enlightened the clans, ante-* 
rior to the last century, and the salutary.. 
drea4 (3f being haunted by the*spirit of 
the deceased, did more to prevent secret 
asFassinatibn, than regular laws, and a 
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, nominal form of religion, have ever at- 
tained to, in wealthier countries, consi«* 

' dered as more enlightened. 

Wl\atever tragical effects might I)e 
. groduced iiy the fury of exasperated af- 
fection,, kindled, like the wrath of Achit- 
les, by the loss of its darling object, 
whatever frenzy d^ resentment might be 
excited •by the infringement of some 
point of family honour concerning all 
the clan, or. whatever outrages might be 
sanctioned by the implicit obedience of 
those clans to their prince or chiefs as in 
the days of Robert Bruce, or of Mon- 
trose; still, the individual highlander, nur- 
tured by poetry, in the highest degree 
* tender and heroic, enlightened by the 
wisdom, and inspired by the valour of a 

. 'k)ng line of remembered ancestors, was a 
humane, courteous, and even chivalrous 

f character, whose worst national faults 
had fheir origin in a kind of savage vir- - 

5- 
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tiie. He was, in the mean time, despis-^ 
ed by strangers, because they did not 
understand him ; and he hated strangers^ 
because they despised him, wfeile his. 
proud spirit rose superior to the con- 
tempt which he did not deserve. 

The different forms that religioa as* 
sumed, when it begun to be deeply felt, 
in both districts, had its influence in; 
keeping up an aliisnation between the 
highland and lowland Scots. 

It is no disrepect to the vital spirit 
and renovating power of religion to say>. 
that the popular mind, when newly en- 
lightened, is apt, in many instances, ta 
degenerate into excesses unsuitaible to 
the spirit of that faith, which is "^rsl 
*' pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy 
** to be entreated." 

The religion of the highlandel^, vthen^ 
an unlettered people, was consequently 
tinctured with the lofty and tender en- 
thusiasm so blended with their habits of 
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Ibinking. It was also mingled with sii- 
pferstitions all their own, and entirely 
distinct from those of Popery. That 
mode of worship, however, in a kind of 
mutilated form, prevailed, and d<x?s still 
'prevail in many districts ; and the epis- 
copal persuasion, which best suited their 
political prejudices; in many more. 

As the reformation of Scotland was 
forced by the middling and lower classes 
'upon those above them, it was not that 
implicit and blind compliance with su- 
perior power, or even with superior 
knowledge, which first induced this be- 
neficial change in other countries. 

The Scriptures, once laid open to the 
people ' at large, were their daily study 
and delight. Their pastors, renouncing 
all prospect of worldly advantage, for 
the good of souls, proved the sincerity 
of their profession, by an austere con- 
tempt for worldly things. 

In. the unsettled, state which, succeeds 
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eil the - reformation, during the cni^ 
wars between king's men and queer's 
men, and the tumid tuary conflicts which 
ajjitatcd a long and feeble minority, 
civil strife produced its wonted effect of 
showing all the depravity and deformify I 
of the human mind in the strongest 
liglit. All that remained of integrity or 1 
principle in the nation, turned abhor- 
rent from the sight, and took shelter 
from coiTuption and degeneracy in the 
sanctity of a religion purely spiritual, 
which held out no rewards to its mini- 
sters, but those promised to the meek, 
to the pure in heart, and to those who 
arc persecuted for righteousness' sake. 

In this religion, which plainly *told 
them, that in this world they should 
have tribulation, those who despised its 
allurements, and were wearied of its de- 
ceptions, sought for that peace which 
tlic v/orld has rot to bestow. That 
their search was rot generally unsur- 
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'* c^ssful, their purity of life ancj doctrine, 
•their patience in suffering, and the in- 

f fluency whioh their instructions and ex- 
ampAe have had upon Jjieir posterity, 
• " sufficiently tiestify. . ,. 
•/ It w^ld be hard, howevec, to deny, 
that,« embittered a^ the spirits of many 
of our first refQrmers trere, both by <l\e/ 
corruptions which they witnessed, and 
.thfe persecution which they suffered, 

•^ their charity because limited, and their 

*■ 

views donfiijed. ; 

■ Of the narrowness of their views in 

, after times . they gave too plain a proof 
in endieavouring to enslave the con- 
science of their sovereign.. And, in ex- 
pecting with inexcusable confidence, a 
Visible interposition of the divinity in 
their favour,*till they were too late con- 
vinced " that those who take the sword 
^^may perish by the sword." 

• ' During this cloudy and disturbed state 
of things, the study of theology in its most 
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abstruse |>oints, was the* favourite, iTnoft:? 
sole intellectual pursuit, among even tie- 
lowest class of beBev^rs. To spirife^mftit*." 
tered by persQ^tion, and narrowei^ %y 
an utter ignoisance of hunmn affairs, as' . 
they are generally conducted, tli£s pas- 
sion for polemics, certainly led to jbl de- 
' gree of bigotry, and spiritual pride. So 
satisfied were those good, thougb not li- 
beral men, with havingbroke the shacklea. , 
of implicit belief, tBW they made war a- 
gainst every relic of ancient prejudice as . 
the blackest crime. Imagination with:.> 
all its under-working powers, was entire- 
ly banished from the precincts of presby-^ 
terianism. Sp far from seeing visions;!, 
the child of fancy was not even permit- 
ted to dream dreams, in the least prophe- 
tic or significant. 

These were all declared to be, '* visit- 
" ings of Satan." Yet they had warnings, 
and inspirations of their own in many 
instances, but they could not endure the- 
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Klea of dogs in the least sharing of those 
erumbs, as they considered such glimp- 
ses o^iifl^lligence. These warnings^ ho w- 
ever,* were only in rare instances; for 
with them, reason was indeed 

** Alone baptized, albne allowed to touch things sacred.? 

This tendency to bigotry could scarce, 
from the nature of things at the time, be 
avoided. A sober, steady, and laborious 
peasantry, fixed to one spot, and accus- 
tomed to one circle of ideas, and that 
not a very wide one, though they held 
with a firm grasp, the principles of recti- 
tude which they inherited, and those of 
piety which they were taught, were great 
strangers to the finer exertions of the 
mind, and wilder creations of the fancy : 
Far from possessing them themselves, 
they did not well comprehend them in 
athers. 
This is evident from the old Scots 
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poetry, in which all the fine fictions antf 
heroic legends of the highlanders are 
mentioned with supreme contempt, 
though at the same time, in such a man- 
ner as shews, tUat their existence, (which 
it is so fashionable to deny,) was wclj 
known to the lowlanders in very carljr 
times. * . - 

This must have been, by means of the 
clergy, ' the only mode of communica- 
tion then exisiting; as oil and water never 
* • kept more sedulously seperate, than these 
two nations,' as they may well be stiled. - 

Thus it clearly appears, that if the po- 
pular religion of the highlanders did, and ' 
still does Betaih a portion of enthusiasm, . 
that of the lowlanders was not free 
from a shade of bigotry, such as gave 
very little allowance to inevitable igno- 
' ranee or prejudice. The rooted enmity 
between these two extremes in religion 
has ever Existed, and will ever continue • 
to exist. He, whose faculties are en-- 
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gaged in establishing and guarding points 
of doctrine, and he, whose heart is melt- 

; ed and engrossed by pious feelings, both, 
if sincerely desirous of worshipping in 

i spirit and truth, perform their duty in 
diffei'ent ways, according to the capacity' 
UBd different opportunities assigned to 
thesv. , 

** Though thousands at his bidding speed, 
«• Those also serve who only stand and wait.** 

MlLTOK*' 

But those differences, occasioned in a 
great measure Ky temperament and the 
influence of local habit (which for ought 
we know, superior intelligences may re- 
gard with the same curiosity, as we do 
the variety in gems or plants,) produce 
no little dislike and prejudice among the 
parties so differing. 

The austere peasants of the country bor- 
dering upon the highlands, looked upon 
those mountaineers, with their dreams^ 
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their omens, their ghosts, and the! 
fairies, as little better than heathtns 
The highlanders, again; branded the im 
piety of the lowlanders^ who teaipte< 
providence by going out alone at mid 
night, jand believed not, as they thoughl 
in either angel or devil. With an appel 
lation of compreltensive reprcJacjk. i^e; 
called them Whigs^ 

This was by^ no means among them 
-term solely appropriated to political dii 
ference. It. might peAaps mean, in 
confined sense,, the adherents of .Kinj 
Wiljiam, by far the greatest caitiff *i 
the list of highlaiid delinquency ; bu 
it meant much more : It was used' t 
designate a character made up of nega 
tives : One whia- had neither ear fo 
music, nor taste for poetry ;— no pride o 
anCestry ; — no heart fibr attachment ;— 
no soul for hjpnour : One wha merely 
studied comfort and convenifency, am 
was riibre anxious for the absence of po 
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i^tiVe evil, than the presence of relative 
good : A Whig,, in short, was what all 
tiighlanders cordially hated, — a cold, sel- 
fish, formal character. 

Very many of the western highland- 
era, were, in compliance with the supre- ' 
laacy of their chiefs, Whigs, according 
to our acceptation of ihe term, and good 
Pi'esbyterians upon the whole. But 
even those had store ^ of ghosts and vi- 
sions, whom they kept like Teraphim in. 
their secret chambers, and were afraid to 
^knowledge, yet unwilling to resign. 

In order to investigate the manner 
in which thosQ darling superstitions; 
irere cherished through all changes, and 
i}nprovements, entwined with their re- 
ligious belief, and by degrees reduced 
into a regular system, it will be neces- 
sary to take a view of the first intro-^ 
iuction of Christianity into the high- 
lands. , ^ 
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The first cause that operated powet- 
fully and widely in corrupting Chris- 
tianity was undoubtedly the vanity and 
worldly-nnindedness of those who, at- 
tempting to teach others what they had 
not rightly learned themselves, — prided 
in converting numberless heathens, when 
the faith they professed was established 
by human laws. 

When the professors of Christianity 
were invested with the imperial purpl^u 
and showered wealth and honours on 
those who joined in their worship, the 
church nourished in her own bosom ene- 
mies more dangerous thaa the; most 
cruel persecutors, whose power was on- 
ly temporal, and who could not kill the 
soul. These were the weak and vain, 
as well as the crafty and ambitious. 

Persons of both these descriptions, 
from an eager wish to make many con.- 
verts, not only received many more into 
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tiie church, than they bestowed time 
and pains in instructing, but, in order 
to induce greater numbers of the weal- 
thy and distinguished heathens to join 
in their communion, assimilated the wor- 
ship of the Divinity, to the magnificent 
ceremonial of Pagan superstition. 

j^ow that the great and the distin- 
guished saw worldly advantages likely 
to accrue from embracing the Christian 
mode of worship, they were willing to 
come into the church, provided purity 
of heart and life, simplicity of worship, 
and self-denied humility were not ac- 
• counted indispensible, and that they 
might retain their pomp, their luxury 
and even their idols under other names. 
WhUst 
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St Peter's keys, some feiristen'd Jove ador'd," 



the spirit Oif the old religion seemed, in 
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many iiistatnces, to linger under the foffli 
of the new one. 

Amidst all this ^ceptioh and corrup- 
tion there were still some who had not ► 
bowed the knee to Baal, and who wepit 
in secret over this accommodating mode 
of making converts. 

Among this number, charity, as wefl 
as gratitude leads us to include these 
holy men who first carried the light of 
the Gospel into these remote region^ 
where there were none of the attrac- 
tions that corrupt or delude. Here, i^ 
their hope had been only of this worlds 
they would have been of all men mo^ 
miserable. 

It is not easy dt this time to ascertain 
who they were, who first disseminated 
Christianity through these regions. But 
as they were so remote, and shut out 
from the world, that nothing less than 
the mqgt industrious and fearless zeal 
could penetrate into them, and so void 
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^i all ^ttracftion from worldly motives, 

iihat none but the self-denied and disin 

terested could think of such an exile, 

.Ihere is every reason to suppose, that 

• iMs great work was atchieved by holy 

inen truly such^, and the event shewed 

that they Tiad all the success which was 

to be expected* both from the purity of 

iheir motive, and the peculiai* adaptation 

oi^ the aoiL^hey were to cultivate, to the 

** precious seed" Which they were to 

entrust to it. . 

To enter minutely into the details 
connected with this, would be to write 
^ book, and no small one, on a subject 
•of far i^uperior interest to that which 
I We undertaken to illustrate. But 
tbr this purpose, I have neither lei- 
«8re, nor the necessary documents. Nor 

I do I think that any industry could pro- - 
taae at this late period, the proper au- 
thorities to give connection and authen*- 
iicity to such a detail. Neither Vill I 
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indulge the fondness of Highland parti- 
ality in any endeavour to revive "the de- 
parted glories of lona, the sacred isle of 
the west, from whence the rays of science 
and true religion so long emanated.' 
And which was the acknowledged Cyno- 
sure of the north of Europe, when all 
besides was dark and formless. I shall 
only remark what immediately connects 
with the subject in hand ; ^Tljat tlie 
sublime truths there inculcated were 
taught in the Gaelic language ; and that, 
notwithstanding the poverty and igno- 
rance, perhaps justly imputed to the 
highlands of Scotland at that period^ 
there are religious establishments, of veiy 
remote antiquity still remaining in the 
Hebridean isles. 

Among these are inscriptions in the 
Gaelic language, comipemorating eccle- 
siastics who had officiated in these islands, 
and no doubt instructed the people in 
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their, own language, which is still legi- 
ble upon their tombs. 

Among these is the monument of 
Anna Donelach, (Anne McDonald) who 
at a very remote period was abbess of a 
nunnery in one of the isles. 

The language too is enriched with 
many devout hymns, which appear to 
have been preserved unwritten from very 
. early times. And I have seen in one of 
the collections of old poetry, a dialogue, 
' very curious in its kind, between two 
young maidens, one of whom is deter- 
mined to dedicate her life to recluse de- 
votion, and the other argues in favour 
of active duties, and the pleasures of 
liberty. 

The devotee very shrewdly remarks, 
that her opponent's liberty will soon end 
in chagrin at being neglected, or else in 
the severest of all slavery, that which 
will subject her to the arbitrary will of a 
' lordly spouse. The other asserts her 

VOL, I 
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resolution to remain free ; and goes oft 
^to give a most pastoral and poetical 
description of the li^ she means to lead, 
surrounded by the grateful and affec- 
tionate flocks and herds, which her kind- 
ness and care had attached to her, and 
the alternate pleasures and comforts 
which she should deri#e from her sununer 
excursions to the wild and lofty shealings, 
and her winter abode in her warm and 
sheltered cottage. Adding, that from 
thence, her prayers and hymns might 
ascend and be accepted, as well as from 
the sanctified recesses of the chapel. 

The votress elect, retorts with great 
scorn on the contemptible taste which 
could prefer the sylvan scenes among 
the summer grazings, or the domestic 
quiet of the wintry cottage, to the views 
of paradise opened to those who have re- 
nounced the world, in the undisturbed 
tranquillity of the monastic cell. She 
pities too her wretched taste that couldf 
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think of spending so much Of her lif6 
among the perpetual and unmusical lo w^ 
ing of cows, and bleating of sheep, 
while she herself at early dawn, at dusky- 
evening, and in the solemn hour of mid^ 
liight, should have her senses delighted, 
tod her soul exalted by the charms of 
sacred melody. Margaret, her opponent, 
does iiot fail to remark the dull monotony 
of a life of still and unvarying regularity. 

The indignant nun pours forth a 
thapsody of reproach upon the common 
pursuits of life, and of compassion on its 
Vonted calamities. All that she says 
"Ga this subject, though very true, has 
little claim to originality. 

The answer of Margaret seems to im* 
j^y that in a state " loveless, joyless, un- 
** endeared," safety from spiritual and 
temporal danger is dearly bought, by 
quenching the light of youth, and cut- 
ting oflF th^ means of doing active good. 

it^he friends do not convince each 

2 
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other, but part amicably with a kindly 
exchange of pity and respect. The vo- 
tary tenderly compassionates the dangers 
and sorrows which she foresees in the 
path of her companion ; Margaret re- 
gards with veneration that self-devotion 
which she cannot emulate, and solicits 
the prayers of the devotee in her pro- 
gress through the dangers she had fore- 
told to her. 

I must here abruptly recur td a cir- 
cumstance which I have omitted to men- 
tion in its proper place. I spoke for- 
merly of " the peculiar adaptation of 
*« the soil they were to cultivate to the 
" precious seed," which holy men were 
to entrust to it, 

I used this figure, in speaking of tfat 
first planting of Christianity among this 
people, in order to illustrate the facility 
with which they received /devout im- 
pressions. For this known fact, as far 
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as it was influenced by exterior circum- 
stanceSy 1 am now about to account. 

The meek and humble doctrines which 
we profess to believe, were to. the Greeks 
foolishness ; because they had by subtile 
and erroneous speculations, wrought up 
their minds to a pitch of self-conceit and 
worldly wisdom, to which the sublimity 
and simplicity of these doctrines were 
equally unsuited. " Much of the soul 
" they talked, but all awry." Though 
they could not by " searching find out 
" God ;" though they could not by mere 
reasoning pierce into these secret councils, 
which Revelation was in some measure 
to ^unfold, : they had reasoned so acutely 
on " fate, foreknowledge, and free-will,!' 
and' had soared in the wilds of specula- 
tion so far beyond the reach of vulgar 
intellect, that it was incomprehensible 
to them, how the path that they had 
mist, should be revealed " to babes and 
^^ sucklings," to the poor, the illiterate^ 
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and the humble, who were chosen from 
the lowest obscurity, to confound the 
pride of science, and reveal the light of 
truth. If this religion was by the subK- 
mity of its doctrines, placed beyond the 
reach of self'important science, the sim- 
plicity of its precepts, the humility and 
self-denial it inculcated, and that per-^ 
petual hostility with the passions and 
the pride of life, which were essential to 
its truth and reality, were as far below 
the views and pursuits of those who only 
lived to be admired, and who cultivated 
wisdom, not as the path to peace, but to 
distinction, • 

To all such as I describe, whether 
Greeks, or others, the wisdom of the 
gospel must appear foolishness. I have 
already observed, that in the imperial 
city, where a false religion was invested 
with all the splendour and magnificence 
that power and wealth could bestow^ 
and where the vanquished world had 
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jrielded up all the treasures of art ami 
genius, to deck the objects of popu- 
lar idolatry. The heart was too much 
hardened^ by the possession of weakh, 
and the exercise of power ; and the 
imagination too much dazzled and en- 
grossed by the glitter of {-ageantry, and 
the pomp of ceremony, to yield a ready 
assent to doctrines purely spiritual ; or 
to strip religion of its ornaments and 
rites, which, to the vain and sensual^ 
Bad been her chief attraction. 

We have already seen, how the lustre 
which surrounded the church in the days- 
of her darkest adversity becg^me dim, when 
she was subjected to the harder trial of 
prosperity. . In the i)rimitive ages, who- - 
ever joined that persecuted community, 
did it at the risk, not of death only, but 
that contempt and opprobrium, which 
to many spirits are far more terrible. 

To conquer this, g. deep conviction of 
the truth, and lively hope of immortality^ 
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were necessary ; and poverty was one of 
the least evils to be encountered in the 
path of righteousness. After " those, of 
*^ whom the world was not worthy," 
had sealed their testimonv, and cement- 
cd with their blood an unshaken foun- 
dation for the wide fabric of Christi- 
anity, a church established and connect- 
ed with worldly power and prosperity, 
opened her gates to receive those who 
were willing to forsake the objects of 
their idolatrous worship, for that reli- 
gion which was proffered by their so- 
vereign, and to which the laws now af- 
forded a sanction. 

Here was an opportunity not to be 
lost ; for the new teachers of religion, 
whom safety and ambition had allured 
into a wealthy and predominating 
church. And now it was seen how a 
heart, unchanged by real penitence, 
clings to its idols. 

Thousands of nominal Christians 
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flocked to a church, which, to attract 
their senses and amuse their imagina- 
tion, was decked out with the frippery 
of that which they had in appearance 
forsaken. Far from being in reality 
changed, they found among saints and 
martyrs, substitutes for the subor»Unate 
deities, whom they ! ad only seemed to 
renounce ; and in the ** dreadful pomp 
" of sacrifice," something to . fill up the 
space occupied in the mind by the heca- 
tombs and victims of antiquity- 
While these partial and deceitful conver- 
sions were filling Rome with new splen- 
dour, and sincere believers with new soy- 
row, those who carried the glad tidings of 
salvation to barbarous nations, whose 
hearts were hardened by brutal igno- 
rance and ferocious customs, were still 
in many instances victims to their hu- 
mane zeal. Not so, by any testimony 
or tradition remaining, those, who first 
.brought the doctrines of life and immor- 
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taiity to the knowledge of the Celtic 
tribes. These appear, even at that pe- 
riod to have been barbarous, only in name. 

The cultivation derived from poetry 
and tradition, which I have so often in- 
sisted upon as calculated to enlarge the 
mind and soften the manners, they 
possessed in no common degree. 

The doctrines which inculcated mu- 
tual kindness and forbearance were far 
less hostile to their habits, than to those 
of any uncivilized nation we have ever 
heard of ^ and the immortality of the 
^soul, as brought ta light in the gospel, 
was a glad confirmation of that belief 
in a separate state, which had always a 
kind of dim existence among them, and 
which wag confirmed and strengthened 
by the apparitions of the departed, so 
often conjured up by fear or fancy. 

From the defect of literature in these 
mountaineers, and the great difficulty in 
travelling among them,, there is little 
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room to suppose, that there was for a 
very great while any regular establish- 
ment of clergy. Once converted, they 
were not likely to relapse. There is 
room to suppose, that the first argu- 
ments, or rather persuasions, by which 
they were induced to embrace Christi- 
anity, were more addressed to the heart 
than the understanding ; and with good 
reason. 

It is inconceivable for us who know so ' 
many things by rote, and have from our 
infancy been accustomed to hear reason- > 
ing, or something that looks like it, to 
imagine how difficult it is to make a 
person in this primitive state compre- 
hend abstract reasoning of any kind. 
It is not merely that they do not under- 
stand the thing in itself. The signs of 
ideas are wanting. You can but speak 
to them in their own language, and that 
affords no terms to express abstract ideas. . 
To their understanding then,, the 
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appeal could not (be made; or, to 
speak more distinctly, to their judgment: 
But however waste these faculties lay, 
the heart was cultivated, and was the 
dwelling of warm affections and good 
propensities ; and not the less so, from a 
felt conviction of the continued exis- 
tence of all that was dear to it. To the 
heart, then, the road was obvious and 
direct. 

Those who could not> in the least,, 
follow the chain of abstruse disquisition^ 
(and, to such minds, all disquisirtion is 
abstruse,) could nevertheless be made 
sensible of the depravity of their nature^ 
and of the necessity of newness of heart 
and life, to fit them, for appearing in the 
presence of Infinite purity* They could 
feel, too, the deepest and most devout 
sense of what they owed to Him who 
loved them, and gave himself for them. 

As I have remarked, on a former occa- 
sion, the habits and opinions of tliese 
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people are far less liable to change, than 
these of any other we are acquainted 
with. 

Their ideas, indeed, are in a manner 
embalmed in their language, which has 
been long stationary, and is not liable 
to change. And we find, by a compari- 
son of their sacred poetry, of early date, 
which still exists, with their present re- 
ligious opinions, that though their im- 
perfect instruction, their want of litera- 
ture, and the defect in their language, 
which I have already noticed, have kept 
them ignorant of many speculative points, 
yet there are no people, on whose minck 
the great leading truths of Christianity 
are more deeply impressed, or none who 
have greater aptitude to devotional feed- 
ing. 

Indeed, wherever there are any pains 
taken to light up that enthusiasm, which 
is so native to their temperament, with 
a coal from the altar, no more suitable 
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material can be found to feed the fire of 
devotion, than the simplicity and fer- 
TOur of their minds. 

This simplicity of Christianity was 
never generally, far less entirely cor- 
rupted in the highlands. The Catholic 
religion, no doubt, prevailed there, as 
well as in other parts of the kingdom^ 
and has, pierhaps, lingered longer in some 
corners; but it is very questionable,, 
whether all the corruptions of Popery 
were ever known or heard of among 
them. 

Scotland, in general, long resisted the ^ 
first encroachments of Roman tyranny, , 
particularly the celibacy of the priests. 

In the highlands, there is reason to * 
believe, that the simplicity of doctrine • 
was still longer preserved, as. there was ; 
no gainful harvest to be reaped there 
from corruption ; and as the teachers of 
religion, after it was first established a* - 
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mong tbem, must have been the natives 
of their own country. 

This last conclusion almost amounts: 
to certainty; as none other could be suf- 
ficiently masters of their language to 
instruct them in it. 

The superstitions of the country were 
not much disturbed by the introduction 
of a new mode of belief. To. these sim- 
ple teachers, who had, from childhood, 
been familiar with them, they did not 
appear adverse to the belief of a future 
state. % 

Instead, then, of hastily rooting out 
these opinions, from the influence of 
which, they were not themselves entire- 
ly free, they endeavoured, by grafting 
vpon them several forms of devotion, to 
disarm them of evgry* evil tendency, and 
make them, in some instances, produce 

*• Pious awe, and fear to have offended.**^ 
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These primitive teachers did not add 
very much to the stock of superstition 
which they found existing. They ei- 
ther did not know, or did not inculcate 
many of the distinguishing doctrines 
of the Romish church. Though saints 
were reverenced, and chapels dedicated 
to them, it does not appear that they 
worshipped them of old : and the jnly 
trace remaining of invocations to the 
Virgin, is the custom of naming her, in 
the way of exclamation, when a horse 
stumbles : — This, from mere habit, is 
done unconsciously. 

Those that remained Catholics in the 
highlands, after the reformation, were 
more fully instructed in these respects, 
because it become necessary to point oi^t 
to them the main points of dispute be^ 
twixt the receding and advancing church. 
Yet still the supremacy of the Pope, and 
many other points of doctrine peculiar 
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:o that church, are little understood or 
thought of among them. 

We have now traced the progress, 

and, in some measure, described the 

» 

form of the highland superstitions, as 
the minds and conduct of the inhabi- 
tants were influenced by them, in their 
original state. What elBFect they pro- 
duced, when mingled with imperfect, 
and often erroneous notions of 'religion, 
is next to be considered. 

In doing this, I am sure to encounter 
the frown of the well-meaning, but pre- 
judised zealot ; and the " dread laugh*^ 
of the bard-hearted infidel. 

There are, however, lovers of nature 
and of truth, who find gratification in 
tiacing the progress and effects of opi- 
nion, upon minds which have neither 
been improved nor sophisticated; who 
love to see thq process by which the raw 
materials of belief take their destined 
form, and watch its effects upon action* 
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I shall think, with some satisfaction^, 
on the accidents of life, which have 
opened to my view this " invisible world** 
of the imajj^ination, if it enables me to 
gratify a curiosity so useful and so ra- 
tional, or even to afford a transient de- 
gree of amusement to a class of readers, 
with feelings so congenial to my own. 

It may appear somewhat paradoxical: 
to affirm, that even in the period* of 
which I speak, the belief in spectnd ap- 
pearances had, upon the whole, a g^Sod 
moral tendency : and this, notwithstand-^ 
ing the bewildering eflfiects which, in 
some instances, it might produce. 

This is not a merely speculative opi- 
nion ; but the result of diligent observa- 
tion and much reflection. I only con- 
tend for the salutary effects of any be— 
lief which necessarily implies a future 
state; where the light that they de- 
pended on was but dimly shewn; and; 
where the cultivation of ihtellect was 3^ 
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imperfect, that people reasoned merely 
from facts, or founded their belief on 
hearsay evidence. This abundant source 
of terror, fiction, and awful delight which 
the popular superstition opened to the 
awakened soul, was not extinguished 
by the imperfect knowledge of religion 
existing among the illiterate mountain* 
eers. 

Religion, however, set limits to the 
power of these air-drawn terrors, gave 
them a new direction, and furnished a 
Kmedy for some of the worst evils re- 
sultitig from tbem. The scorn with 
which it is usual now to' speak of these 
impressions, thus directed, does not in-^ 
dicate deep reflection, or much intimacy 
with the earliest operations of the hu- 
man mmd, far less with that assistance 
which speculation, in the infancy of 
science, derived from the imagination 
and the senses. 

This mixture of piety and credulity^ 
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which one knows not whether to. call a 
devout superstition, or a supersrtitiouK 
devotion, in time was so blended with 
the habits of thinking, and assumed a 
form so regular and systematical, that it 
mingled with every concern, and every 
action of life, in such a manner, that it 
is scarcely possible to eradicate it by any 
human nieans. 

It were long and strange to tell all 
the different forms which superstition 
assumed; but, in order to go on pro- 
gressively through the most prominent 
of them, we shall begin with infancy. 

The first danger to be guajrded'.a* 
gainst, then, was the power of fairies, in 
taking away the infa&t, or its mother ; 
who were, never considered as entirely 
safe, till the one was baptized, a^ the 
other had performed her devotiops.at 
some chapel or consecrated place. All 
the powers of darkness, and even those 
equivocal sprites, who did good or- evil. 
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^Eus they happened to be inclined, were 
^apposed to yield instantly before the 
performance of a religious rite, or even 
a solemn invocation of the Deity. 

But, then, the danger was, that one 
might be carried off in sleep. Sound or* 
thodoxy would object to this, — that the 
8dme power guards us waking and asleep. 
This argument would not in the least 
stagger a highland devotee. He. would 
tell you, that till these sacred rites, 
which admit the child, and re-admit the 
mother into the church, were perform- 
ed, both were in a state of impurity ; 
.which subjected them (the body, not the 
soul) to the power of evil spirits : and 
that it was the duty of the friends of 
such, to watch them during their sleep, 
that, on the approach of evil spirits, 
(who never came unseen,) they might 
adjure them, in the holiest name, to de- 
*part : which . they never failed to do, 
when thus repelled. If these vigilant 
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duties were neglected, the soul of the 
abstracted person might be saved, but 
his friends, in the privation they sus- 
tained, suffered the due punishment of 
their negligence of what was at once a 
duty of affection and of religion. • 

If, however, they were not able or 
willing to watch, or wished for a still 
greater security, the bed, containing the 
mother and the infant, was drawn out 
on the floor, the attendant took a Bible, 
and went thrice round it, waving all the 
time the open leaves, and adjuring aU 
the enemies of mankind, by the power 
and virtue contained in that book, to 
fly instantly t6 the Red Sea, &c. 

After this ceremony had beeft gone 
through, all slept quiet and safely : Ycft 
it was not accounted a proof of diligent 
attachment to have recourse to this mode 
of securing a night's rest to the watcher. 

When the infi^nt was secured by the ' 
performance of this hallowed rite froiB 
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Ul risk of being carried away, or eit* 
changed for a fauty, there was still an 
impending danger, which required the ut- 
most vigilance of mistaken piety to avert 
This was not only the well-known dread 
of an evU eye, which, by a strange co- 
incidence, is to be traced, not only in 
every country, in the first stages of civi- 
Hzation, but in every age of which any 
memorials are preserved. 

There was, besides this, an indistinct 
notion, that it was impious and too self- 
'dependant to boast of the health or beau- 
ty of any creature, rational or irrational, 
which seemed to belong to us ; but which 
was not, in fact, a gift, but a loan to be 
resumed at pleasure, which we ought 
not to appropriate, far less glory in. 

The punishment assigned to boasting 
X)f what was not, in fact, our own, or 
praising it without some qualifying ex- 
pression, to denote our own inability to 
preserve it, was a very severe one : No 
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less than that of leaving the defenceless 
babe at the mercy of evil eyes and evil 
spirits, to be instantly deprived of the 
vigour, or the bloom and symmetry so 
admired. An infant, in short, was not 
to be praised at all, without a previous 
invocation of the Deity. They thought 
that, in the eyes of Infinite purity, there 
was only this difference between our 
best virtues and our worst vices, while 
we continued self-dependant, that the 
first werfe mingled with error, and the 
last the consequence of depravity. 1 

i 

Having these true data before their i 
eyes, and not being sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with tliat rule of life, which gives a 
safe direction, and sets just limits to \ 
this opinion, they drew false or exagge- j 
rated conclusions from the premises al- 
ready mentioned, and mingled them 
with all the awe, and much of the ab- ■ 

^ I 

surdity of their old belief. Beauty and 1 
health, with the good-humour common- 
ly resulting from the latter circum- 
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stance, are the only topics of the com 
mendation bestowed on infants. 

For this reason, it was concluded, 
that the praise of friends was tinged 
with vanity, and that of indifferent per- 
sons with en\y. 

There was, in their opinion, a kind 
of sacredness, investing infant innocence, 
which our unhallowed passions were not 
to approach without punishment. We 
were bound, too, the more, to pray for 
those who could not perform that duty 
for themselves. 

If you praised a fine child, or even a 
fine heifer or cow, without the usual pre- 
lude, the nurse, or dairy-maid, darting 
at you a look of indignation, was sure 
instantly to supply the deficiency with 
*• God save the bairn or the beast." 
Woe be to you, if any thing happen to 
either for a week after. Unless you 
lost all regard for opinion, you found it 
necessary to comply with this custom. 

VOL. I. II 
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If it so happened, that you fdt a con- 
scientious repugnance to invokinga blesa- 
ing in mere compliance with ignorant 
prejudice^ jou bad nothing for it but si- 
lently 

'< To wonder, with a foolish foce of praise.^ 

This, which, ^nong the^more -enlight- 
ened, is considered very justly, as giving 
an undue power to evil spirits, is, in 
their perverted view of things, a sincere 
intention of 



^* Acknowledghig the Lord in all his wiqri*** 

The operation of human vanity^ of 
buman envy, in bursting the shining 
bubble of worldly prosperity, was not 
supposed to be confined to infancy. A 
highlander^s glory and felicity conskted 
in the extent of hU fold, and the nam- 
ber of his family. 

He could never have too mai^r chil 
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iien^^OT too iinany c6ws ; how^vfer g^eal 
the ' difficulty might he of rearing the 
first to maturity, or providing winter fod- 
der for thie last But to parade either 
one's COWS) or one^s children, in any un- 
necessary display, or for a stranger to 
make any remark on the abundance of 
them, is by no means safe. 

Of this superstition, numberless W 
stances might be given. Of these, the 
most Signalized, which I recollect, de» 
^ves interest from the royal and beauti- 
ful personage concerned in it ; it is said 
to have happened, when Queen Mary 
made that memorable excursion to the 
NQrtlk» which proved so fatal to the 
Gordons 

^e iftatid for some days lit Invertiedi^ 
\h the csistie {so well known as the scene 
of King Duncan^ murder) and received 
there the homage of all the neighbour^ 
ing gentry and nobility. 
There Uved at that time in iRoss-shire^ 
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a wealthy and powerful family • of the 
name of Monro, whose title I do not re- 
member. ' : •' > 

The laird had been attending his so- 
vereign with all > due loyalty on her ex- 
pedition. The lady had twelve sons, and 
tw^elve daughters, many of whom were 
married, or otherwise detached from the 
family. * ; 

She was at much pains, however, in col- 
lecting them, wherever they were dis- 
persed, to adorn her train, in the pre- 
sence of royalty. » 

The sons were all drest in " Lincoln 
^' green," the wonted costume of knights 
and hunters, and led the procession in 
gallant array, mounted upon sable steeds 
Next, their ^mother, decked no doubt in 
her best array, followed, attended by her 
daughters, attired in white, and mount- 
ed on horses of the same colour. This 
goodly train Vr as ushered into the royal 
presence, after being duly announced 
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The Matron, dropping on one knee?, 
made obeisance, and told her sovereign , 
she had here brought twelve squires and 
twelve damsels, ready to devote them- 
selves to her service. The Queen start 
ed from her seat, overwhelmed with as- 
tonishment and admiration, and cried, 
** Miadam, ye sud tak this chaire, ye best 
^* deserve it.'* After this exclamation, 
the ceremonial was properly adjusted, and 
the family returned home, enchanted 
with the grace and loveliness of their ac- 
complished sovereign. It was, however^ 
remarked, that from that day, Chey were 
never again seen together, and that this 
imprudent mother was the sad survivor 
of the far greater number of the children 
thus rashly exhibited. 

I knew myself, about thirty years ago, 
a gentleman, the head of an ancient 
hbiise, who had once been happy in a 
singularly promising family. 

I. do not know that I ever saw so 
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many children together, equally preposK 
sessing in their appearance; some of them 
indeed were extremely beautiful, and all 
well disposed, and of good capacity*. 
Several of these died in the firing of 
life^ and others, were lost to the famOy^ 
by being less happily connected tibaa 
they deserved^ Yet as the stain of vice 
or degradation did not attach to any of 
them, they could not be properly storied 
an unfortunate family* 

Such it appears th^ were considered, 
t)ut the thing was very satisfactorily ac-^ 
counted for* 

It was, however, by such means, as 
never would have entered any head, but 
that of a kightander^ This old gentle- 
man had a friend who, by the death of 
his children and his wife, had beeao^-^ 
duced to a melancholy solitude. 

This affliction, his friends did all m, 
their power to soften, by bringbg U» 
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lanong tihem^ and amusing hhn to the' 
best of their *power». 

When time had blunted the edge of 
his sonow^ he came to visit the friend . 
already mentioned^ with many other per- 
soBSy at the time of an annual festival. 

Affceppromiscuous dancing had gone onV 
for some time, the father desired his 
toot' sons to lead his four daughters to 
dance, what jn that country is called an. 
eightsome reel.*. 

This was his whole, familj^, who aH ex- 
oelled in tiiat exercise, and were much 
admij*6d'by tite spectators. The child- 
less fdther, however, broke out into la- 

m 

mentation, and contrasted the happiness 
of his friend with his own forlorn state. . 
In short, the vanity of the father, and the 
envy of the visitor, had such an effect in- 
provoking judgment, that this family 
never in$t. together agaiA, and were, soon 
lifter scattered and diminished. 
If one were to account for these, mis- ^ 
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perstitioB to enforce the duty of resigna- 
tion. The dead verj oftea appeared to 
the living) both m 
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«* Waking visionsy. aad.j»pe«ted cltaB8B»t' 



and^ with an angry countenance^ re- 
proved them for. disturbing t&e sacred 
rest of the grave, with the excess of 
their lamentations.. 

No people suffered more Mutefy om 
tiie death of their relatives; yet^ with a. 
Spartan firmness^ they started iftem^ 
selves to receive their guests eheerfiiUy». 
while suffering t%e deepest anguisk; and 
there » no doubt, but the effort whicht 
this supposed duty forced them to aiake,. 
broke in> for the time, on the stilbiess of 
mute sorrow.^ 

I knew ^im. elderly wommi, -who,, 
tihotigh of a most asdent and enti^sias* 
tic hdd^it of mind, was a^paAw& oC mucb 
wieerity, jaety^^ and fbrtititd^ and coas 
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^cted lier affairs ia a manner tbat 
ftli^npedspirit and capacity*. HerfatK^had 
come from a distant plaae^ .ta discharge 
the ."Office dT tutor in a highland family. . 
He )]^ecM(ie attached to a. .person who - 
retained as governess in the same 
; and. tbey married and settled in 
% , where : neither of them had : 
any cmmections^ . 

I mention ,tbis circmnstance, to ac- - 
cevaoA, finr.the singular and fervent at- 
tadbment afterwards, subsisting between . 
tiieir. children; . They had two v a boy, , 
and^ afterwards a girl :. The person who « 
told me the story ^ J am about to relate. , 

Her mother dying at the time of her- 
Mrthy Iter father^ a very sensitive and 
melancholy man* did not-long survive ^ 
hfer. , 

The family in which this; couple had • 
fitM met each.. other, took. cate^of the r 
digdreh^ . ^ 

XheJb«y,.,irfio. was: rerj;; pwrnisihg, \ 
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shewed the. tenderest attention . to his 
sister,' who was three years younger. 
She looked up to him with unbounded 
attachment ; and they loved each other 
the better for having no one else to 
love. 

As the youth grew up, his abilities 
and disposition were so promising, that 
the gentlemen of the parish^ took a deep 
interest in him, and raised a. contribu- 
tion to send him to Aberdeen College.. 

He was very soon after his arrival, 
seized with an infectious fever, which 
proved fatal to him, before his sister 
heard of his illness* 

It is not to be told how much the 
loss of a beloved object was aggravated 
by his dying, where he could not be 
buried with his fathers ; and where the 
moiu^ner could not visit his grave, and 
bedew it with the offerings of affection. 
The violence of his sister's grief may be 
imagined^ but the continuance of it, in 
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.unabated force, is more wonderful, as 
impetuosity generally exhausts it§elf. 
But she had no remaining tie ; and her' s 
was the " grief that knew not consola- 
" tion's ^ame." Night after night she 
sat up, weeping incessently, and calling 
in frantic agony on the beloved name, 
which was all she had left of what was 
once so dear to her. 

At length, in a waking dream, or very 
cU^stiiict vision, her I^rptber appeared to 
her in l^is shroud, and seemed wet and 
shivering. " Wty> selfish creature, said 
" he, why am I disturbed with the im- 
" pious extravagance of thy sorrow ? 
" I, have a long journey to make through 
" .dark and dreary ways, before I ar- 
« rive at the peaceful abode, where 
"souls attain their rest. Till thou art 
" humble and penitent for this rebel- 
" lion against the decrees of Providence, 
" every tear thou sheddest falls on this 
".dark shroud without drying; and 
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^ eveiy night thy tears stiU m<M« diD! 
<< and encumber me. RepeiU;, and giw* 
^< thanks for my deliverance firom mBsj 
" sorrows." 

This woman^ . I am certain^ . entkdy 
believed what she said ; nor is it at aD 
wonderful that she should- ha^^ such ^ 
dream. /Dreams denote a foregone ctti- 
clusion V 'and sh0 would hear .numbertess 
stories of frowning apparitions retuming 
to check immoderate sorcow, wUA. 
might naturally enough^ suggest to her 
young and sensitive midd' this. vi^QB of/ 
terror. 

On another occasion, a woman in veiy 
humble life, hearing, that a pa*son. 
whom she was accustomed, to regard as 
a superior, was inconsolable for tbe loss 
of a favourite child, and- neglected her' 
duties and friends to abandon .herself to 
unavailing sorrow ; she, (^e poor wo- < 
man,) prest boldly in, to give her a les- - 
son of resignation^ in gratitude^ as die. 
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BBid, fbr some kindness she had owed 
her. 

The lesson was rerj forcible, though 
simple ; and what may appew very ex- 
traordinary when it is considered, that 
this comforter could not read: many 
ScriptHnd arguments were quoted. This^ 
however, is not unusual, vw \ t -vf- L 

These people l£sien with such avidity 
to mstmction Horn the pulpit, and lay 
it up in titteir mmds with such diligexure, 
that one frequently finds more Scriptural 
knowledge whicSi they have thus caught, 
retained among them, than with many 
others to whom the sacred volume is al» 
ways t)pen^ 

In the process of her discourse, she 
fflustrated her -argument, as tihose peo-^ 
pie never fail to do,, with tales of appa-- 
litians of whicb two may serve as a spe* 
fnmen. 

The firsts t>f a man to whose name 
mA ped^ee her hearer was no stranr 
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ger ; ajad who had lived about 50 years 
before in Glen Banchar. Now Glen 
Banqliar, of all places of human habita* 
tation, is the most dreary and detached ; 
and in winter the most stormy and in- 
accessible. 

There was, hcjwever, much summer 
grazing about it ; and ats reBjipteiiess, 
and tlie rocky barriers with which na- 
ture had ; surrounded, it, saved from all 
encro^chnient the few daring tejaants 
WTho risked their liy^s hy wintering there. 
They grew wealthy in cattle; and. as 
none but themselves understood the art 
of managing them during the stormy 
season in that recess, their rent was 
never heightened ; and . they, lived m 
their own way in great plenty and com- 
fort. . , 

One peasant, .in particular, whose 
wealth, wisdom, and beneficence, gav.e 
him great sw;ay in, this elevajtiffl hamlet, 
was fortunate in all respects but pu§. 
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He had three veiyfine children, who 
all in succession died after having been 
weaned, though before they gave every 
promise of health and firmness. Both 
parents were much afflicted; but the 
father's grief was clamorous and unman- 
ly. They resolved that the next should 
be suckled for two years; hoping by 
this to avoid the repetition of such a niis- 
fortune. They did so, and the child by 
living longer, only took a firmer hold of 
their affections, and furnished more ma* 
terials for sorrowful recollection. At 
the close of the second year he followed 
his brothers, and there were no bounds 
to the affliction of the parents. 

There are, however, in the economy 
of highland life, certain duties and cour- 
tesies which are indespensible ; and for 
the omission of which nothing can apo^- 
logize. 

One of those is to call in all tjicir 
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friendis and feast them, at the time oT 
the greatest family distress. 

The death of the child happened late 
in springs when sheep were abroad in the 
more inhabited straths; but» item the 
blasts in that high and stormy regions, 
were still confined to the Cotw. 

In a dismal snowy evening, the man^ 
unable to stifle his anguish,, went out 
lamenting aloud, for. a lamb to treat his 
friends . with at the late wake. At the 
door of the cot, however, he found a» 
stranger standing before the entrance*. 

He was astonished in such a nigbtto- 
meet a person so far from any frequented: 
place. The stranger was plainly attir- 
ed ; but had a countenance expressive 
of singular mildness and benevolence, , 
and addressing him in a sweet impres- 
sive voice, asked him what he did there 
amidst the tempest. He was ffiled with : 
awe, which he could not account f(Hr,, 
and said, th^t^ be came for si lamb^. 
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*♦ What kind of Iamb do you mean to 
•^ take ?* said the stranger. " The very 
^ best I can find,'* he replied, " as it 
** is to entertain my friends ; and I hope 
•* you will share of it.'* ** Do your 
^ a}ieep make any resistance, when you 
^* take away the lamb, or any distur- 
** bance afterwards,'* " Never,'* was 
the answer. " How differently am I 
« treated," said the traveller, « When I 
•* come to visit my sheep-fold, I take, 
^ as I am well entitled to do, the best 
•* lamb to myself J and my ears are filled 
<< with the clamour of discontent, by 
^ these ungrateful sheep, whom I have 
'* fed, watched, and protected," 

He looked up in amaze, but the vision 
was fled. He went, however, for the 
lamby ^nd brought it home with alac- 
rity. He did more : it was the custom 
of th^se times, — a custom, indeed, which 
vas not extinct till after 1 745» for people 
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to dance at late wakes. It was a monrn 
ful kind of movement, J)ut still it was 
dancing. 

The nearest relation of the deceased, 
often begim the ceremony weeping, but 
did, however, begin it, to give the ex- 
ample of fortitude and resignation. 

This man, on other occasions, had been 
quite unequal to the performance of this 
duty; but at. this time, he immediately 
on coming in, ordered music to l>egin^ 
and danced the solitary measure apjM'C^ 
priate to such occasions. 

The r^der must have very little sa- 
gacity or knowledge of the.- purport 
and consequences of visions, who requires 
to be told, that many sons were born, 
lived, and prospered afterwards, in this 
reformed family. ^ - -v 

Another tale of wonder game to en- 
force the duty of submission insuch eas^ 
es, by shewing how mistaken fond pa- 
rents were, in supposing that death ut-"- 
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ierly separated them from the objects of 
their affection. 

' This was a very old story, the narra- 
tor said, much older than the Gle 
Banchar one. She had heard it from 
her grandfather, who was assured of the 
truth of it, by one of the wisest men 
that ever had been known in the parish 
of Kingussie. 

In this region, people have generally 
suoh numerous families, that, by the 
time they attain old age, both their \iU 
tie property, and their bodily strength is 
exhausted in working and providing for 
them. This, however, is but a petty 
evil, or none at all as they take it. 

Children consider it as a duty not in- 
cumbent only, but inevitable to provide 
for their parents. This they do not re- 
gard as an exertion or meritorious duty, 
but merely as the circulation of Iheir 

bloody or the returns of day and nighty 
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Uungs of coyrse, that never can or will 
be omitted 

. A highlander would never tiuuik any 
one for a compliment on his filial piety. 
He would stare at such a persooy as very 
ignorant and absurd^ and say, << What 
<< then should I do ? is he not my own 
"< father ?" This habit of thinking and 
acting, takes away the sting of depend- 
ance, so that to those people, ctf all o- 
thers, it is of most consequence to have 
children, for the comfort of their old 
age, in the largest sense of the term. 

This exordium is necessary for the 
full understanding of the story told by 
the wisest man in Kingussie for the bene» 
fit of one, whom the relator ccmsidered 
at the time as the foolishest woman in 
the neighbouring parish. Take it in her 
own words.?— 

^* There was in Glenfeshie, a pom 
^^ woman, whose husband and children 
^' had died and left her without sup* 
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**' port ; and so, when she was deprived 
'** of all, she saw nothing better than 
"*< to submit to the will of her Master, 
^^ and go (with your leave) to ask help 
** firom her neighbours. They were 
<^ kind to her^ because she was evet 
^< faithful and blameless. But, then, a 
«< year of scarcity came on, and she did 
^^ not wish to burden her kind neigh-^ 
<< Ixnirs^ but went down to Strathspey, 
•* which you know to be a better com 
« country. She» being considerate, 
<< wished to find her night lodgings 
** where the trouble would be least felt. 
<< She went to the house of a rich child- 
<< less tenants who (with your leave) was 
^ a aort of churl. This tenant was al- 
^ so (with your leave) very good to him- 
« self. 

** You have known many people who, 
«< thov^h they do not like to give, like 
!^ well to hear. lie was just one of 
^ tbose people 
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*« So he asked the poor widow much 
" of whom slie was, and whence she 
" came. • She told all the truth ; and the 
** rich carle's conscience was awakened ; 
" and he said to himself,—" Here am 
** Ij that have abundance, and never 
knew the heart-ache of losing a child ; 
yet I have murmured against the 
^' Highest, for not giving me, were it 
but a single one. This woman has 
nothing left. She is bereaved of 
*^ children who have looked in her face, 
" and warmed her heart. She is come 
in the cold, ill-shod, and over rough 
ground ; yet she praises the Almigh- 
ty, and looks satisfied." 
" So this man ordered the ^ woman 
" her supper, and a bed in ^the corner 
" farthest from the fire. 

" Well, to the bed she went, which 
" was of short broken straw upon the 
ground. These were good days, when 
southern fashions, of dividing houses. 
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" and such useless niceties, were un- 
" known. There was nothing taken off 
•* the house, but the pantry. 

" However, this man, being very rich 
" for a tenant, and loving ease, lay on 
** a feather-bed. Very ill, however, he 
** rested; and, by the glimmer of the 
•* fire, could see the poor woman's hard 
*• bed, in the distant corner where she 
slept. 

" Midnight came, and the embers 
were dying, when behold a procession 
approached from the door, of six bright 
<* lights, followed by a small greenish 
** one, like a candle burning in the 
** socket. 

" Three times these lights moved 

m 

^ round the bed of the sleeper; and 

« thrice the disordered straw, and the 

" clothes about it, were smoothed and 

<« regulated by invisible hands. The 

« lights returned the way they came ; 
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^^ and the man filled with wonder and 
^* perplexity, could sleep no more. 

" In the morning, he told the wo- 
^^ nian in private what he had seen, and 
*' how much he was surprised to see her 
" sleep so «ound upon her hard and 
** humble couch, while he was so rest- 
" less upon his bed of warmth and soft- 
^' ness. " Wonder not at this," said 
-** the mendicant, *^ I did not see what 
" you saw; but I well know what it 
" means, 

** My children died before they had 
" done evil. Each of them, I have faith 
" to believe, is a light in the presence 
** of the Holiest, I had six, which 
" were the lights you saw, and one bom 
" untimely, which was the dim light 
*^ which followed- They come, unseen 
'* by me, to smooth the bed of my re- 
" pose: They cheer my dreams with 
*^ nightly visits ; and the time is very 
<« short till I rejoin them. Though I 
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'^^ receive food from your hand, do y^u 
^^ think the Blessed Father has for*. 
** sake'n me ?— -that he will ever for- 
** sake his humble and grateful chil- 
" dren ?>— or that he cannot find out 
** ways to make up in secret, for the 
** outward diflFerence in his manner of 
" treating his creatures, while they are 
** Jiere, as in a schooL" 

Such is the mode in which the mourn- 
ers of the mountains are wont to be con- 
soled 1 

I have giten this discoulrse as literal- 
ly as possible, that it might convey some 
idea of the mode of expression among 
those people, whom it would be most 
unjust to stile rustic ; for, certainly no- 
thing could be more refined (allowing 
for their want of literature and com- 
merce with other countries) than their 
language in their ordinary intercourse 
with each other. 

I But as matters of this nature crowds 
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upon my recollection, I shall avoid th4& 
temptation to redundance, by here con- 
cluding this Essay, and purpose to de- 
vote the hext to the more wild and ca- 
pricious superstitions, of whichf it can 
scarcely be argued, that they have any 
direct tendency : But the glimpse thus 
attained, of the high imaginative state 
of mind, produced by these prevalent 
opinions^ has its use. It not only de* 
velopes national character, but gives a 
clearer view of the operations of the 
human mind, when exalted into fervour 
by the uncontrouled influence of imagi* 
nation and sensibility* 



ESSAY VI. 



CouHcanu mmnei/^i and pdUh^d coHVcrsaiion of 
ihe Highkmders accounted for.^^nsiances ofvh 
Mmaty terrors.m^Encounters with Spirits, 



Deqxmding fear, of feeUe fancies full, 
Weak and unmanly, loosens every power. 



•Before I enter upon the details which 
are meant for further illustration, I shall 
resume the subject which was touched 
upon in the conclusion of the last Es- 
say. 

The refinement and gentleness that 
so particularly distinguish the conversa- 
tion of the mountaineers, may, in some 
degree, be accounted for, by the preva- 
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ienee ef the softer, though more fervid; 
affections, native to that stage of so-^ 
ciety : — to the influence of poetry, so an^ 
cient and so universal; and, in course 
of time, improving, if not in energy, at 
least in delicacy. This stream 'of poeti-^ 
cal sentiment, 

*' As it mns, refines, 
« TilU by degrees, the floating mirror shines.!' 

To this powerful cause, much might 
be attributed, where there was so little- 
to counterg,ct it, and to the great respeet 
paid to age and primogeniture in the 
patriarchal times, much more. Some- 
thing too is derived from the custom of 
people living so v^ry much together ; 
most of the inhabitants of a little gi?oupe 
of cottages, meeting alternately in each 
others dwellings in the winter, to listen 
to music or recitation. And in the long- 
days of happy leisure, which their an- 
nual recess to the summer shealings a€ 
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£brded> conversation, and all the sports 
ef untutored genius, filled up the vacant 
hours, and not only smoothed the aspe- 
rites incident to unpolished minds, but 
forced them, as a matter of convention, 
to yield trivial points of difference, or to 
conceal slight shades of displeasure, that 
the general harmony might not be in- 
terrupted. 

All this accounts for a certain degree of 
unlboked for amenity to be found among 
that rank of society, which in other 
countries consists of clownish rustics ; o£ 
such as we vainly strive to seem pleased 
with, while their very virtues^ disgust us 
by the coarseness which accompanies 
them, and their vices become more de- 
testable by the grossness which aggra- 
vates them.. 

'But how a community totally void of" 
the outward and visible marks of refine- 
jfineut, and so far from possessing the 
.elegancies that they had attained to very 
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little of what we should consider as the 
indispensible comforts of life. How 
?uch beings should ever have thought of 
cultivating and adorning conversation, 
and making it a polite art, of which the 
lowest in rank and intellect were not 
entirely ignorant, is the wonder ! 

How it must have mortified Chester- 
field, could he possibly have known 
how many of the rules of good-breeding, 
which he impresses with such sedulous 
care, were familiar to the " spinsters 
** and the knitters in the sun," at th^ 
doors of their dark and diminitive cot- 
tages. Had this been told him, he 
would, a^ in more important cases, have 
nought refuge in infidelity. 

None of the wonders which he read 
in the Talmud, would appear to hina 
so extraordinary, as that the chief ar- 
cana of the art of pleasing, which he had 
studied so long in courts ; the profouncj 
;ittention to the discourse of others ; the 
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suasive voice ; the temperate and cour- 
teous dissent ; the visible and indicated, 
rather than declared respect for superi- 
ors ; the subdued feelings ; the governed 
looks ; the graceful and easy attitudes ; 
the flowing periods, and utterance, nei- 
ther rapid nor monotonous; the constant 
self-command, and habitual composure ; 
the vi^ant caution ag'ainst committing 
one's self by speaking rashly on any sub- 
ject, or speaking at all on a subject one 
is not master of. All this, which -it 
was the business of his youth to learn, 
and the labour of his age to teach, he 
would find here quietly established, 
transmitted from father to son, and 
tajcitly understood, as no effort or attain- 
ment, but the common and wonted rou- 
tine of society, 

This we shall the less wonder at, 
when we consider of how much conse- 
quence eloquent and persuasive speech. 
or in a word, the talent for con versa - 

5 
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tion, was held in the days of Homes^ 
Yet, in this respect, our peasants of the 
mountains, seem much to have exceed- 
ed those insular peers, who came to 
make love, and make merry at the court 
of Ithaca. The insolence of Antinous, or 
the gross boisterousness of Eurymachus 
would not be endured at a highland wed- 
ding.. 

Any person who should transgress, 
not the rules, but the feelings of natural- 
good-breedihg, as many of the Greciaur 
princes appear to have done on various 
occasions, would, among an assemblage 
of highland peasants, be tried by his 
peers, and expelled from the company. 
This was not all natural good-breeding; 
that no doubt was the foundation of 
their polished courtesy, for one can call 
it no less ; but there were numberless 
rules seldom alluded to, but generally 
tmderstood, which no one could trans- 
gress, without incurring that contempt,. 



y 
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which, in the most cultivated societr, 
punishes a gross violation of propriety. 
An entire stranger to the nature and 
history of birds, who had never, for in- 
stance, heard (or even heard of) a lark, 
on seeing her soar among the clouds, as 
if she scorned the earth and^ its inhabi- 
tants, would wonder at being told for 
the first time, that she nestled among 
the clods of the valley. As strange 
will it appear to those, who having been ' 
accustomed to combine gentle and regu- 
lated manners with these external ele- 
gancies which wealth only can supply, 
and to meet them only in the higher 
ranks of life, to be told of this pheno- 
menon in good breeding. None will be 
so hard of J)elief, in this instance, a^ 
those, who, devoid of every virtuous and 
truly noble principle, which gives rcaf 
dignity to manners, and a stamp and 
honourable sanction . to good taste, at - - 
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tempt to gild depravity, and give lustre 
to corruption. 

To those proficients in all the '^ smooth 
*• barbarity of courts," whose elegance 
dwells only in externals, and who, by a 
scrupulous attention to every voluptuous 
and artificial mode of refinement, which 
ingenuity can invent, or wealth can 
procure, deceive themselves, and endea- 
vour to deceive others into an opinion, 
^* that they are the people, and that 
*' elegance shall die with them." 

To all such, this paradox must seem 
inexplicable : but there are others, and 
I trust there are many in the same rank 
of life, whose surprise on such an occasion 
will not amount to incredulity. There 
are those highly-polished and amply in- 
formed, yet unsophisticated beings, whose 
minds, peculiarly susceptible to the charms 
of nature and of poetry, feel and acknow- 
ledge a link connecting thefti with every 
human soul capable of the finer emotions v 
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those better feelings that exalt our na- 
ture, and indicate our capacity of being 
something more, and something better 
than this infancy of existence admits of : 
Minds that feel a sacred sympathy 
with every soul that attempts to rise 
beyond the limits of material form, to 
trace the spirit that animates, and the 
beneficence that supports creation. 

To those, who feel themselves not 
borrowing from art, but gifted by na- 
ture with " her lavish charter taste," 
which indeed " appropriates all it sees." 
all this will not appear so incredible ; 
because they feel in themseves that ca- 
pacity for being informed and delighted, 
which a very slight culture c^n unfold, 
and they feel also, that benevolence 
is nearly connected with taste, and that 
both these principles are the legitimate 
parents of natural good breeding. 

In the mean time, to conciliate the 
first mentioned class of persons of refine- 
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ment, it may be as well to own, what" 
is in fact, literally true, that much of 
the polish, superadded to the courtesy of 
the mountains, was owing to the fre- 
quency of courts among them. In the 
superior culture of the heart and of the 
imagination, no doubt they had their 
origin. But in the halls of the Chief- 
tains, they " received the form and pres- 
" sure," which so much distinguished 
them. This too is obvious from the symp- 
toms of decay that begiii ta appear 
since the diminution of feudal influence. 
To keep awake the unseen vigilance 
which guards the barriers of good breed- 
ing, there must be something to excite 
both awQ.and admiration. 

The petty pomp of a chieftain's castte 
was quite enough to produce this effect on 
him who had never seen any thing finer, 
and who supposed his own chief to be 
the first of human beings. This chiefs, 
though possessed of little more know-^ 
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led^ than the meanest of his vassals,, 
might nevertheless be a very tolerable 
model for the manners of his clan. No- 
thing can be more erroneous than th$ 
|»revalent idea, that a highland chief 
was an ignorant and unprincipled tyrant, 
who rewarded the abject submission of 
his followers with relentless cruelty and 
rigorous oppression. He was, on the 
contrary?; the father of his people : gra- 
eiious, condescending, and beloved, far 
from being ruled by arbitary caprice. He 
was taught from the cradle ta consider 
the meanest individual of his clan, as hisL. 
kinsman and bis friend, whom he was 
born to protect, and bound to regard. 
He was taught too, to venerate old age, 
to respect genius,^ and to place an air 
most implicit dependance on the coun*- 
sels of the elders of hk clan.. 

Among these^ his uncles were fre- 
quently included ; a tie held in reverence 
aE over the Highlands: and with great 
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reason, as will appear in another place. - 
There is no instance of a chieftain's tak- - 
ing any step of importance without the ' 
consent of the elders of his tribe. 

Nay, so great was the prievalence of ^* 
public spirit over private inclination, a- 
mong those habituated to consider them- 
selves as born for the good of others, . 
that a chieftain seldom contradicted the 
opinion of his counsellors, in the most 
personal of all concerns, his choice of a 
companion for life. 

Conscious power, and the habit of re- - 
ceiving universal respect, gave dignity 
to his manners, still more elevated by 
that loftiness of conception, incident to ^ 
him, who thinks not of himself, but en- 
larges his comprehension by balancing 
continually in his mind the concerns of 
many. Beloved as he knew himself to > 
be, it is not likely that he should want 

•* The ease 
** Which marks security to please." 
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With all the graciousness and aflfabi- 
lity natural to a person who has perfect 
confidence in all about him, and has no 
reason* to fear losing respect while he 
conciliates affection, it is always easier 
to be than to seem ; and the adherents 
of these little courts actually felt all that 
cordiality of attachmenti and reverence 
of respectf which it has ever been the 
trade of greater courts to simulate. 

In some few instances, chiefs were se- 
vere and ungracious from the perverse va- 
rieties of human character, as fathers are 
sometimes unkind and arbitarv. This, 
however, was very rare. All the bad 
passions of a chief, not yet well acquaint- 
ed with the divine precept that teaches 
in a certain sense the love of enemies, 
were let loose on the foes of the clan. 
To them he returned in perfect good 
humour, after having amply sacrificed to 
his own irritable passions, under the 
pretext of revenging their quarrels. 
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There could be no more decisive proof 
of the power which the sense of good 
breeding, and the dread of apparitions 
had over these " enthusiasts of the 
woods," which then sheltered tliem, than 
the unfrequency of crimes and quarrels. 
This must appear extraordinary, when 
one considers how partially the Divine 
laws were taught among them ; and that 
of human laws, they defied the power, 
and disdained the name. 

Ferocious quarrels might occur be- 
tween dijBerent clans, and their hosti- 
lities might be- aggravated with circum- 
stances of cnielty; but except in the 
heat of liquor, the quarrels between in- 
dividuals of the same clan were very 
rare; indeed more so than they could 
have been, w ere not the intercourse of 
life guanted and softened by strict rules 
of g^od-breeding. 

Frequenting courts so much as they 
did, they learned to cultivate, not the 
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reT^iou only, but the superstition of 
good-breeding ; and incumbered it with 
punctilios, something of the nature of 
those which we impute to the old court. 
I have given an example in the long 
story told by the old woman, of the ex- 
pression used to introduce any such 
thing as you might not chuse to come 
" between the wind and your nobility ;" 
but it is not the objects of disgust atone, 
that are never mentioned, without being 
prefaced with " by your teave." " I just 
" waited (by your leave) to change my 
" clothes : I had (by your leave) a pair 
•* of dirty shoes on : the pool (by your 
•* leave) is become stagnant : He was 
" (by your leave) merely a wandering 
" beggar." And so you go on, loaded 
with those respectful expletives ta the 
end of the chapter. 

I think I have said enough to prove, 
that I have had the honour of belonging 
to a most courteou3 community, whose 
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old-fashioned good-breeding was fully M 
lectable as modern nonchalance. 

I have not, however, been too minute 
in accounting for a mode of expression, 
that every person in possession of the 
language which forms the only key to 
the manners of these singular beings^ 
must have been struck withi as some*^ 
thing peculiar to themselves. 

It does not injufe my position, t6 
have the Chinese quoted against me : 
the ceremonious courtesy prescribed by 
the laws, and enforced by the bamlioo,^ 
is a matter so entirely mechanical, so 
contra-sentimental, that it may be pro* 
duced in proof of a want of even humane 
feeling, in a people who must needs be 
threshed into common civility. 

Nothing perhaps is more tedious in 
the recital, than the ritual of ceremo- 
nious courtesy. Yet there is something 
far more difficult to attain or to describe, 
which may be traced in the daily inter- 
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course of those people with their equals^ 
They are those gentler graces that adorn, 
flRid that innate sense of propriety which 
restrains conversation within its proper 
limits among people of good feelings 
directed by good sense. 

Here that distinguishing character of 
their manners appears to far more ad* 
vantage than in their more respectful 
9lid ceremonious conversation with their 
superiors. Not that they feel under the 
smallest restraint ; for the ritual of high* 
land good^breedin^ demands such a 
frank and affable demeanor towards in*- 
feriors, as disarms rank of all its repul* 
sive terrors; but they are the complimen- 
tary phrases and expletives^ of ceremony 
that clog discourse in such instances. 

To retium from this long, though not 
Useless digression ; the superstitions of 
the highlands, when they blended with 
religion, were reduced to a regular sy- 
•teiu^ and in their limited ^^prehension^ 
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rendered subservient to it* It was lA 
the first place, laid down as a principle^ 
that when evil spirits were permitted tt 
assume any visible form to disturb or dis*- 
msy any individual, such permission was 
in consequence of some sin committed^ 
Or some -duty neglected, by the person so 
visited : Sometimes, want of submission^ 
but, oftenest of all, want of faith, as they 
stile it : That is, want of confidence in 
the divine jM-otection and aid, which the 
highlanders account a dreadful sin. Un- 
due confidence, what they emphatically 
call tempting providence, is another sm^ 
punishable with this species of derelict 
lion. They believe, for instance, that a 
spirit is never seen by more than one 
person at a time. That these shadowy 
visitors are permitted to roam in dark- 
ness, to awake terror, or announce fate 
to those who do not sufficiently respect 
the order that obtains in this particular^ 
either to stay in at night, or take some 
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^ther person along with them for a pro- 
tection. If they are commanded by any- 
one, whom they are bound to obey, to 
go out at niglit, they are less liable to 
these visitations. At all times, if they 
mark the approach of the apparition, 
and adjure it in the name of the Trinity 
.to retire, it can do them no hurt. But 
then, these spectres sometimes approach 
so suddenly, that they are seized with 
breathless terror, which prevents arti- 
^xilation. Or the spirit appearing in some 
familiar form, is mistaken for a living 
person, till it is too late to recede. 

In the stillness of noon, or in a soli-* 
tary place, at the instant one is speak- 
ing of them, the dead are sometimes 
seen in the day-time, passing transiently, 
or standing before one. But this is 
merely a momentary glimpse that con- 
tinues only while the eye can be kept 
fixed on the vision, which disappears the 
mon^ent the eye-lid falls. 
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To tell of all the instances given of* 
both these forms of visitation would be 
endless ; two only I shall mention of a 
superior order, the persons concerned 
not being plebians, but persons of worth 
and undoubted veracity. 

A gentleman died in Strathspey, three 
score years since, and left a widow with 
a large family. He, though the head of 
an ancient house, left not much behind 
him ; and his widow found it necessary 
to pay the most sedulous attention to all 
the small profits of a farm, &c. for the 
benefit of her family : She possessed a- 
mong otl^r things a mill, part of the 
grist of which she allowed to the miller, 
and took the rest to herself, as a kind of 
rent. She often walked down from her 
house to see whether her due was regu- 
larly put in the place allotted for it. One 
evening she staid longer than usual, and 
returned to her house as it grew dusk ; 
her way ky through a little wood^ and 
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Khe had to cross a brook, over a tempo-- 
rary bridge maile of fallen trees. As she 
was approachmg with some doubt and 
hesitation towards it, she saw on the o- 
ther side, her husband very well drest, in 
tartan, with a handsome silver mounted 
dirk, and pistols, such as he used to wear 
on occasions of display^ 

He came to her, took her hand, and 
led her over the bridge with the utmost 
attention, then walking up the wood, he 
said to her ; " Oh Marjory, Marjory, by 
what fatality have you been tempted to 
come thus rashly alone, when the sun is 
gone to sleep." It is in this manner that 
they express, what we should «all sunset. 

The spectre disappeared, and Marjory 
arrived at home in great terror, fainted 
immediately, and on her recovery from 
her swoon, thought of nothing but pre- 
paring for her departure. 

She lived however for a week, and was 
visited by many of her friends. Had 
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they been sceptical enough to doubt lier 
assertion, she carried about with her, a 
testimony to enforce belief. Her wrist, 
where the ghost had laid hold of her 
hand, y^s blue, and had the appearance 
of being mortified. This is quite consist- 
ent with the system ; for it appears that 
Marjory was punished for her impiety in 
daring the powers of darkness, without 
using the precaution appointed in such 
cases. 

It was not supposed that the appear- 
ance of such spirits was in itself -fatal ; 
many outlived them, but even these 
found their spirits much depressed in con- 
sequence. The thing dreaded was the 
effect which such an appearance might 
have on minds peculiarly sensitive and 
awake to all the impressions of horror 
connected with a supernatural visitation. 

They were imprest too, with ** pious 
" awe, and fear to have offended ;" and 
the appearance of such phantoms instant- 
ly suggested the idea, that they had, by 
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some neglect of duty, or want of iu« 
confidence, thrown themselves out of the 
divine protection, 

Auspicious forms which came to com- 
fort the mourner, or to suggest useful 
hints, generally were either seen for an 
instant in day-light, or visited the dreams 
of their surviving friends in a manner so 
lively and consistent,, as to leave them in 
doubt, whether they had been cheared 
hy a vision sent to impress their waking 



Tfaou^ I chose to set out on such k 
Peerless journey of retrospection, I fancy 
▼ery few -would wish to accompany me 

** Along the waste dominions of the dead." 

J shall merely select a specimen of each 

kind of the tales of wonder, which I have 

beeh accustomed to listen to with civil 

Bttenftion. And these have been told 

me^ by people who were related in the 

first degree^ to the persons thus visited. 

K 2 
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I have already mentioned the prevalent 
opinion, that the sacred repose of the 
dead is disturbed by querulous regret, 
expressed in audible lamentation. It 
Was permitted to speak of them, with 
sorrow and endearment, but not with 
repining, or in any terms indicating a 
wish that they had still remained in a 
state of sin and suffering. 

Two gentlemen, both of the same 
name, and connected together by school* 
days' intimacy, improved into steady 
friendship, lived very near each other on 
opi)ipsite sides of the Spey. They were 
both persons of superior understanding, 
and great honour and probity. Laws, as 
I have formerly observed, had very little 
sway in the highlands in old times. 

These two worthies lived 9t a later 
period : After the year 1745, their chief 
was proscribed and hunted down by sol- 
diers, a company of which remained nine 
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years in the country exerting tiieir ut-' 

most influence to discover him in vain. 

These gentlemen were next to him in 
the tribe, in point of rank and influence, 
ahd they, with their adherents, by their 

judicious management and inviolable se- 
crecy in all his aflairs, contrived for that 
long period to keep him concealed in 
caves in the woods, and recesses dug un*- 
der their houses. To these, the unfortur 
nate outlaw removed by turns, as the 
search became more or less diligent, in- 
different quarters. Those faithful friends 
without any ostensible pretext for doing 
80, but merely from the respect paid to 
their family, their wisdom, - and their' 
worth, ruled the whole district for many 
years, and acted on all occasions with a 
coolness and judgment that forced es- 
teem from those whose purposes they de- 

' feated, and whose power they disarmed. 
When a particular circumstance ren-^ 
dered it necessary for the chief to take 
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shelter in France, they contrived the 
xneans. of his escape with singular ad'-* 
dress, and were all along engaged in 
50 many important affairs, that they could 
scarce be classed among the idle and so- 
litary dreamers, who, from seeing very 
little of this, world, are apt to fancy to 
themselves glimpses of the other* t 
mention all this to shew how very deep-i 
ly the imagination in this region of sha- 
dows must have been tinctured by the 
awful forms of other times, whether oii- 
ly known i^^the songs of the bards, ot- 
dimly seen through misty moon-ligbt. - 

There could be no greater proof of 
this, than a little anecdote, which I have 
heard the representatives of both these 
important and sapient personages, relate 
(with full belief) of their respective fa- 
thers. 

The attachment between the two fa- 
milies, was very great indeed, and en- 
crea§ed by the most painful sympathx*. 
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'R: (the initial of his title) . lost a wife 
early in life, for whom he ever after la- 
mented during a long and melancholy 
widowhood* His. grief, however, was i%^ 
ther deep than clamorous. Some years 
after, the same misfortune happened ta 
B. who bore it very ill, and often broke 
out into bitter complaints on being de- 
stined to outlive what was so dear to 
hSm-. For many. years, the friends al- 
ways contrived to have a daily interview 
at each other's houses, or on the bridge 
ofSpey, which lay at equal distance be^ 
tween their dwellings, and from whence 
they used to repair to walk in a beauti- 
ful meadow on the shaded banks of that 
river. . 

Oifie summer afternoon, meetmg asv 
usual, they went together to their fa- 
vourite spot. B. lost in reverie, did not 
attend to the conversation of his friend^ 
but, throwing himself upon the ground. 
With his face downwards, exclaimed in. 
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his native tongue. ^ Alas, that I had 
" but one sight of my dark-haired Anna !" 
Just as he v. as uttering these words, his 
friend, who stood leaning on his staff, 
meditating a reproof, saw the " dark- 
^* haired Anna," in "her full dimensions 
standing in bright sunshine, attired in 
her usual garb, at the >?ide of her spouse, 
and looking down on him, with a coun* 
tenance expressive of mixed conipassion 
and displeasure. B. opened his lips after 
a little pause to say, *^ Behold her, and 
" see how you have disturbed her rest,'* 
but the vision was gone ; and, as he ex- 
pressed it, ** the flowers were not bent 
'* where she stood." One may easily 
imagine the homily upon resignation 
which tliis day-dream suggested. I have 
selected it out of a thousand, from, my 
intimacy with the nearest relations of 
the individuals concerned, and as an in- 
t^tance how little very sound sense, and 
uncommon strengtli of charaetw availed 
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tb^ 'conquer this imaginative habit of 
mind. 

These mountain ghosts, on all occasions 
wliere I have had this kind of second- 
hand acquaintance with them, are in a 
high degree moral, rational, and prudent, 
and give the best advice imaginable to 
the survivors. There is a class of spirits, 
however, not subject to rules such as I 
have mentioned, whose appearance is 
sojaewhat mystical or capricious, and dif- 
ficult to trace to any laid-down principle. 
The manner of it, in some instances 
ai^ars to indicate, that, while the body 
rested in the grave, and the soul in some 
calm, intermediate dormitory appointed 
fbr its' repose till the great day of final 
decision, there was a kind of wandering 
shade, which was an unreal representa- 
tive of both, and hovered around its usu- 
al haunts, or over the place of sepulture 
V^y much the accounts of those wan- 
dering shadows resemble those of the 

5 



thin forms, that flitted by Ulysses in .the? 
shades below. 

I shall mention an -instance illustrative 
of this last description of apparitions^ 
which is, I believe, completely autlienti-^ 
cated, and can I think, be easily account- 
ed for. 

There is a family of great distinction:, 
in the North Highlands, who have alt 
along lived more at home, an<J more int 
the patriarchal mode of kindly inter- 
course with their bumble friends, and ii^ 
the old baronial stile of princely hospita- 
lity than any other, now e^^isting in the 
same rank. They were, in consequence,** 
much beloved and highly respected, not 
to say, reverenced by their vassals. The 
country abounded with gentlemen, that. 
is to say, with cadets of the family, very 
much indulged, who had either sinali: 
properties or easy leases 

It w^as a custom derived from remote 
antiquity, that, when the chief went 
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from home, his castle was watched everjr 
night by some of his adherents, who^ 
took that duty by turns. 

This practice, no doubt, originated in 
necessity, when the danger of a sudden 
attack by night was in some measure 
obviated by such a precaution^ 

But in later and more peaceable times, 
it became a mere form, a compliment 
paid ta^ the dignity of the absent chief- 
tain^ o£- whose consequence all the clan 
participated. One gentleman* only came,^^ 
bringing an attendant or two with hinv> 
as a necessary precaution. The scene 
of the vigil was always the great room 
0^ the castle, which,, beiug large, empty 
of substantial beings, and replenished^ 
with family pictures,, was sufficientljr 
dreary, through a long February night, 
such as I am to speak, of. — ^* On such a 
** night,'^ came a gentleman of no small 
note to perform the wonted vigil. » This, 
was to be literally suclwfor to sleep woulif 
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he indecorous in the highest degree. He 
entered before midnight this stately a- 
partment, attended by his servant, a 
mere youth, who had never seen a large 
room, or a large picture in his life, and 
of consequence must have thought the 
shades -of the brave and the beautifiil» 
who seemed fixed in motionless gaze, to 
behold him, from all sides, very awful. 

His ' master, not feeling inclined to 
conversation, indulged in solitary musing 
near the fire. The young man sat down 
in the recess of a window at a rei^pectful 
distance. 

When two*persons watched together, 
in this manner, there was a kind of im*' 
plied compact that one should keep the 
other awake ; there was a very good rea^*- 
son for this, for if one slept, the other 
was virtually left in the power of the 
spirits of darkness. The master, after 
watching till near morning, was over*^ 
powered with sleep* The servant, full 
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of wonder and speculation^ wias kept a* 
wake by the novelty of the scene around- 
hinw H6 perceived, however, that hii^ 
master slumbered, and feeling a sudden 
chill, attempted to rise and awaken him: 
He was suddenly arrested by astonish- 
ment, when the great folding doors were 
instantly thrown opf n, and two footmen 
in the famify livery came in bearing 
l^lits;. They were followed by some of 
the funily who had been dead for years; 
and whose wan and ghastly visages 
*^Iooked not like inhabitants of the earth/' 
Their dress and behaviour, however, ex- 
pcUy resembled tiiat of thehr fellow-mor- 
tals in the same « condition of life. Pope 
tells us of female Sylphs or Gnomes, 
whp» " though they play no more, o'er- 
« look the cards." 

These phantoms went ^further, the 
card tables were placed, and they actu- 
ally sat down to play. They conversed 
too a great deal, but though this intra-* 
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der on their s^musements, saw their lipsr^ 
moving, lUid their gestures varying, he 
never heard the sound of thebr vcnces. 

His terror was much augmented hy 
recognizing in one of the footmen a kins- 
man of his own, who in his* life-time hacf 
served in the eastle in that capacity ;. the^ 
dusky grey of the dawn now began to ap-^ 
pear; the shadowy troop rather hastiljs 
returned the way they came : In passings 
however^ one turned towards the watch-* 
er, and breathed upon him. — It was a cold 
breath, that seemed to freeze the blood: 
in his veins. The cock crew,, and hia 
master wak€9aed. .The poor visionary 
begged jto be carried home, being unable 
to move. His request was immediately 
complied with, he called his friends about 
him, and narrated all that had happened, 
to him, addiilg, that the hand of death 
was upon him, and nothing could save 
him. . He died in three days after, of a 
fever and delirium^ 
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T&e lady » from whom I had the recital 
& still aliye> and remembers the circum- 
stances of the man's death, her father's 
attending his funeral, and coming home,, 
full of the story. 

Now, that this poor man, in such' a si- 
tiiation> should dream awake, is not at 
all surprising^ Dreams of this regular 
kind so often denote a fore-gone conclu- 
sion» that it may be matter of wonder 
how the materials of such a one^ could 
be supplied to a^youthjiwhowassoentire 
a stranger to the form of life he saw 
thus represented.. 

But the curiosity and iirtelligence of 
^se people is inconceivable. There was 
not a house in the strath, but what was 
in some way connected with the attend- 
ants of the great family/ and all were 
anxious to know particulars of the do- 
mestic life of their beloved chief, such as 
those attendants were qualified to de- 
scribe.. This youth no doubt, had heard 
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ofteh of the evening card-parties at the 
castle, which he would in fancy associate 
with the family-pictures and with some 
help from memory, and more from fear,^ 
furnish out the fatal vision. ' 

The tragical termination of this vigil 
had however the effect of aboli^hitig the' 
custom. And the Castle sped^esliavei 
ever since, in the absence of the family, 
enjoyed their sombre Card-party unmo- 
lested by intruders. 

The fatal result of these visions, m 
sotne of the instance* which I h'ave men- 
tioned, may also, in the opinion of most of 
my readers, prove my theory ; I mean^ of 
a beneficial effect arising froni that awful 
sense of the future and unseen, which in 
the infancy of knowledge, is imprest on 
the mind, by the deep felt consciousness' 
of the seperate existence of the departed' 
spirit, and the lively apprehension of their 
unseen presence. 

I shall return in another place to the 
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justification of my system, and now pro* 
ceed to discuss and exemplify yet ano- 
ther mode of apparition. 

In some instances, either children, or 
nervous and melancholy persons, see or im- 
gine that they see a spirit. They perhaps 
return home without suffering the least in- 
jury, but imprest with an idea that the spi- 
rit wishes for another interview with them 
at the same hour the following night, or, 
at some future time. Those who receive 
this impression have the most restless 
anxiety to keep their appointment, and 
will burst from their friends, and break 
doors, rather than forfeit their word. 

The friends however seem to entertain 
the same terror that Hamlet expresses, 
when he doubts whether the figure of 
his father, which he saw, might be a 
phantom formed ^^ out of his weakness 
<< and his melancholy, to tempt him, &c. 
<* to self-destruction." They therefore^ 
not only use arguments, but coercion to. 
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prevent these much desired interview*. 
One instance, the subject of which, who 
& still living, is weU known to me, I will 
record. 

A man of the lower class of people 
died about thirty years since in the 
strength of life, leaving behind him a^ 
widow and children. 

He was rather an intelligent and j*^ 
didous mail in his own way, and a jnosrt; 
affectionate parent. 

He had a daughter of whom he was 
extremely fond; she being a beautiful 
ehild, of a mild temper, much fS^liiig^., 
and good capacity. 

The gjxl, who was about ten years old . 
when she lost her father, was, on that 
account, much earlier sent out to work, 
and look after cattle tlian she would 
otherwise have been. She constantlyjt 
for a good while, thought of her father,^ 
aind wept alone in the places where she 
was wont to see, him^ On. the midsum- 
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mer day foUowix^g, wben time began tD 
Ulunt her sorro<*r, her mother not being 
able to go with her neighbours to the- 
dealings, and it not being compatible for 
her to feed her two cows below, when 
all the rest were in the mountains, she 
sent this, her eldest girl, to keep them 
in a moor, through a remote part of 
which the military road passes, giving 
her at the same t&ne, charges to avoid! 
every place occupied as afarm, and not 
to bring home the cows, till it was latQ^ 
as^she meant to foUow her neighbours ta 
tfae shealing next- day ; and in the mean 
t&ne wi^ed to avoid the blame of ha- 
vii^ tbem oh the grass. Oa midsummer 
Qj^ht titere is scarce any d^kneds at all 
lift that country; the child, waiting for 
twilight, thus remained till near mid- 
night, apd probably became drow'sy and 
bewildered. 

This would appear from her driving 
AjE? cows in the very opposite direction 
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to home, and as directly towards the mi- 
litary road, then crouded with drunken 
travellers returning from a great fair. 

When very far out of the way, and 
hear the road, a man always seemed to 
stand before her, and prevent her from 
going on, whom on a nearer vifew, she re- 
cognized to be her father. When she^ 
turned homewards, he conducted her 
part of the way, and then desired her to 
meet him the^hth Bight on the same> 

SpOti 

It now became the great business of 
the hamlet to watch the child oif the^ 
appointed night. Supernatural inpres-> 
sions are by those pec^le always treated 
with great delicacy> and never needlessly* 
recalled to 'the mind* affected by th^m; 
The good folks of the hajnlet pretended 
to loange about their doors, that they- 
might watch her motions unsuspected** 
When it became dusky she- attempted to 
steal away unperceived, and succeeded so 
welly that she was near the top .of ^ 
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hill in the direction of her former path 
before she was overtaken: She mildly 
submitted to return- 

IVo you^g women, in a better condi- 
tion of life, who lived near the hamlet 
came and offered to amuse the child, till 
she should become drowsy, that the hard- 
wrought peasants might not be under the 
necessity of sitting up with her. They 
Were at pains to engage her attention, 
told her stories, and affected even to 
teach her some trivial game at cards. 
After midnight, when their vigilance be- 
came relaxed by her apparent tranquillity 
their little charge stole out at the door, 
and they were forced to alarm all the 
neighbours, before they could overtake 
her. 

She was carefully watched that night, 
and next day carried to some relations 
in a distant part of the country, where 
new objects probably effaced the impres** 
.^ion made upon |ier imagination. 
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Some time after a fancy of the saime 
^ind seized upon a vasnt whom I knew 
very well, and knew to be one of flie 
most sensible and intelligent of his own 
class in the neighbourhood. He lived 
with his master in the deepest seclusion;, 
on the banks of Lodb LaggaA, as. a kind 
<d principal trusted servairt ; and became 
tio great a favourite, thc^ in the solitude 
of. his :Tetreat, he often conversed witii 
^m AS an equal. He often boasted df 
him indeed as superior to^y one in Iris 
station, he had ever met with, not onljr 
in fidelity and int^^y, but in feeling 
and understanding. 

Here, however, he was oHen left for 
months in solitude, in his master's ab^ 

sence. Unable to find solace in books firom 

• 

B total want of education, ^kd having 
derived a kind of painful' refinement 
from that gentleman's van<>u6 and intel- 
ligent conxrersation, 'he became in sosfie 
degree tboifightAd «id abstracted^ 
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He met with some alarm, when con- 
trary to all highland custom, he weiit 
out alone at night. This sin \)f presump- 
tion was, as he unagined, punished by an 
encounter with a spirit, who wrestled 
violently with him, bruised him, and 
charged liim to meet him some nights 
after, at an allotted place and hour. 
When the appointed time arrived, his 
brothers, by every affectionate entreaty 
endeavoured to xletain him. He broke 
€rom their hands, went to some unknown 
place to meet the substantial spirit, and 
returned as formerly, exhausted and 
-marked witli bruises. Upon this, these 
assignations became matter of specula- 
tion in the neigbbourhood, and all his 
friends assembled on the appointed even- 
iiigs, to prevent if possible, this dreaded 
assigna^km from taking place. 

Many were the counter-magical opera- 
tions iand precautions used for this pur- 
pose] A small bible was sewed into one 
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%f his pockets, which would at any rate 
have the good effect of preventing the 
evil spirit from obtaining power to over- 
come him entirely. This, which was 
done with tremulous awe, was the der- 
nier resort. Before this final resource, 
nine knots of a very old pine tree, grow- 
ing in a certain situation and exposure, 
which gave it a kind of sacredness> and 
adapted it for this purpose, were fasten- 
ed in different parts of his clothes, but 
without the desired effect. Two of 
Angus's brothers very strong men, assist- 
ed by another, on one of these appointed 
nights, struggled to detain him, but in 
vain; with a kind of preternatural strength 
he broke through them all, went out to 
his antagonist, and returned more ex- 
hausted and bruised than usual : This, 
doubtless, was a kind of madness, but 
there was method in it ; for on all other 
subjects, he was quite rational, and 
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Ithotigh vety unwilling to mention tl>6 
^ppftrition, ai^ued consequentially on the 
subject, when forfced to speak of it at 
rail.' If he were to bf eak his assignation 
with tliis agents who was permitted for 
•the punishment of his sins to afflict him> 
^his powerful and malicious spirit, might 
avenge himself of him, by injuries still 
more serious to himself and iiis friends* 
This poor Angus apears to have been 
in the state of mind, ascribed by h6 
Sage te Olivare^, ever haunted by an 
apparition which poisoned his peaLcOy 
witlwwrt in other respects disturbing his 
teasoir. 

His master> who was in the lar- 
gest sense of the word, his friend, re- 
turned td the country about the time 
that this poor man's unfortunate state 
of mind was the prevailing subject of 
TConA^ersation in that neighbourhood* He 
immediatety visited his faithful and af*- 
fectionate adherent, of whose worth 

VOL. I. h 
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he thought very highly, and to whom he 
owed much for courage and fidelity, 
called forth by very singular, and trying 
exigencies. He found him pensive, but 
calm, sensible, and collected. He en- 
tered into a confidential conversation 
with hhn ; and heard with astonishment, 
a narrative, in itself most improbable^ 
told with such circumstances as might 
stagger incredulity itself. The falsest 
premises laid down, and the truest con- 
clusions drawn from these premises. 
Never, he said, had he found so much 
occasion to admire the powerful native 
eloquence, and acuteness in argument of 
this extraordinary person. 

He let him into the whole secret of 
those struggles, and the conversations 
that pieceded them. He considered his 
materially and literally wrestling with 
this goblin as a trial of his faith. He 
was so supported, he said, by this de^ 
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pendence, that this agent of evil had 
not power entirely to overcome him ; 
and he trusted never would. Various 
modes of trial were appointed to various 
characters ; no doubt this had been seen 
fit to be the most suited to his. And 
thus he went on, demonstrating with a 
plausibility that almost varnished absur- 
dity, till his master knew not what to 
think. 

This same master, though no be- 
liever in spirits, was in some respects 
a knight very well suited to such a 
squire. He had much imagination, was 
a native of the district, and possessed, 
in a very high degree, enthusiasm and 
warmth of heart, which considerable in- 
tercourse with the world had not chilled 
All this fitted him for the subject of a 
romantic adventure. Beginning to wa- 
ver, perhaps more than he chose to own, 
from his original opinion, that this was 

merely a deception of Angus's fancy, 

l2 
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^«~Bred'fVom his weakness, and bia melan6holy»* 

he even proposed to accompany the un- 
fortunate visionary to the scene of his 
nightly combats. 

This proposal was at first resisted witfc 
extreme horror ; partly from a fear of 
provoking his imearthly antagonist, but 
cliiefly from terror, lest he should re- 
venge the intrusion of an unbidden visi« 
tor to vi^itness these midnight, meetings. 
He feared too, that his master was com- 
mitting a sin^ in thus needlessly expos- 
ing himself to trials, whicli he himself^ 
when called to them, foimd so severe. 
His friend, however, with great diffi- 
culty, convinced him, that as his intents 
were holy and charitable, and his con-^ 
fidence in the divine protection undoubt- 
ing, there was not the lea$t danger of 
his being abandoned to unhallowed 
powers. 

After much eloqueive exerted cm 
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Both.sideSy much preparation^anddoubt-^ 
fess much prayer, the two friends set 
out about 11 o'clock in a very clear 
moonlight night, about the latter days of 
June 1 77P» No person acquainted with 
the seene and circumstances coiiki re- 
flect without an emotion of horror, on 
the state of mind in which this expedi- 
tion was undertaken. The whole parish 
bemg at that season in the Glens, 12 
otiiles distant, except, perhaps, an indi- 
vidual left in each hamlet to tend the 
poultry ; the solitude and stillness were 
awful. 

They set out from the centre of the 
parish to the appointed place, which 
was, at the time, a profound secret be- 
twixt them. The impression seems yet 
fresh on my mind, as it was, when I- 
beard it from the voluntary visitor of 
this formidable apparition. 

They proceeded northward three miles, 
ta where the valley Ijecoiaes narrow. 
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They then arrived at a place called Shir- 
ramore, where, passing a little dreary 
lake, they turned westward to a very 
narrow and rocky pass, which serves 
courageous foot passengers, as an entrance 
towards Loch Laggan. This is a« place 
of such utter and dreary desolation, that 
I should not risk the credit of my vera- 
city in describing it, were it not like 
the bricks in Jack Cade's chimney, 
« alive at this day to testify." It is 
blocked up with great stones that have 
fallen from the naked and chearless 
rocks that overhang this gloomy and al- 
most impervious pass. If ever there 
was vegetation there, the mountain tor- 
rents have long since washed it away. 
It is a place where one would be glad 
to meet a frog, or see the commonest 
insect. Birds and insects are there quite 
out of the question. There is not a 
leaf to attract them. The rpcks, too, 
close out even the remote view of life 
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and vegetation. Twice when I passed ' 
this sanctuary of utter desolation, I 
thought of nothing but the blasted dis- 
trict around the Upas tree, as we hear 
it described. He must, indeed, have a 
** heart with strings of steel," who does 
not feel it sink in some measure/ in this 
total abstraction from all that, belongs 
to life. The centre of this pass, was 
the place appointed for meeting the spi- 
rit, and the hour twelve. The friends 
walked slowly on, discoursing of the na- 
ture and extent of permitted evil ; and 
Angus did not fail to warn his master 
of the alarm which he was to look for 
on approach of this terrible visitant, 
which, he said, often preceded by noises 
such as he could not describe, and as no 
earthly creature could produce. His 
friend assured him that his faith or cou- 
rage would not fail ; and that no power 
of darkness could successively assail any 
on^ whose trust wa^ unshaken^ . 
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When they advanced to the destined 
spot in profound silence, the shadow of 
the rocks seemed overwhelming; the 
sound of their steps was reveberated 
from every side. AH at once a noises 
was heard from the rocky recesses on 
the west^ of a most unusual kind, neither 
like th^mder, drums, or carriages, but ^, 
compound of all three, which rapidly 
approached, and still the nearer }t came 
v/as less intelligible. " Alas ! Al^s ! there 
" it comes," said Angus ; ^* Does it al-^ 
'^ M ays come thus ?" ** Very often, but 
'* not in variably ."^ " Stay Angus, your 
*^ spirits are worn out ii^ith these e|i-, 
*^ counters ; your life^ has been often 
^ risked for me, I determine. tP meet 
^ and challenge this fiend, and prefer 
^* going alone." Angus required no per- 
suasion; he was, in fact, m a cold sweety 
and trembling so, that he could scarce 
stand. His heroic master proceeded, 
forward into thq req^ss beyon4 the opem-^ 
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ihg, but, as he owned, with Very tin- 
equal steps. In his hand he held a bible, 
itnd on his lips, the accents of solema 
adjuration, ahnost died away, when 
'numberless quick steps drew near, and 
he beheld a pretty large flock of sheep, 
driven hastily by two great coarse look- 
mg fellows, as little Arcadian as might 

This phenomenon, for such ft was, in 
tbat detached corner, was soon ex|)lain- 
ed. One would as little have expected 
a sheep as a spirit at that hour and place* 
This very unusual occurrence^ however, 

had been occasioned by the extreme 
teeat of the preceding day. These appa- 
ritions were Lochaber sheep drovers. 
They had been driving a large flock of 
those animals, through the steep and^ 
difficult, passages^ which separate Loch- 
dber from Badenoch. They found the 
meridian hour so excessively hot among. 
the encircling rocks, where> the fmxn ^ 
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beams are concentrated as in a burning' 
glass, that they thought it safest to con- 
ceal them in a deep hollow, between 
two rocks, where they might escape the 
notice of the proprietors of the ground: 
They honestly confest their dishonest 
intention of driving them down into the 
open country at midnight, while the 
people absent in the Glens could not 
detect the encroachment. 

All this may appear very ridiculous. 
But one must have heard the strange 
sound in the hollow pathway, re-echoed 
from every side, to have any idea of the 
horror produced by it. Angus was con- 
founded beyond measure ; and still in- 
sisted that the appearance of his nightly 
foe was ushered in by a similar sound. 

Upon enquiry into the feelings of our 
friend on this issue of the adventure, he 
confessed with his usual candour, that 
he had worked himself up to such a 
pitch of pious resolution, that though his 



nerves were tiot proof against all the 
terrors awaiting* him, he was rather dis- 
appointed when he found he had no imp 
of darkness to encounter* 

One may easily imagine the lecture 
on fancy and folly that awaited poor 
Angus. His alarms were as difficult 
to account for as ever. The approach- 
ing sound seemed to be quite familiar to 
him, and he appeared immediately to 
recognize it; yet, certain it was, that 
no other flock had been driven that sea- 
son in the same direction ; and that the 
driving those that night through the 
pass aforesaid, was an occurrence singu- 
lar and unpremeditated. 
■ Otie cannot help wondering at the 
co-incidence of the sheep, and these ad- 
venturers meeting so opportunely, the 
only time they could ever possibly meet 
at' Such an hour and place. This, how- 
ever, did not abate the concern of this 
good master for the peace of his scr- 
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vant's mind. Hh carried hijoi away fo?' 
another part of the country where he* 
had a friend, who gave him (Angus) a. 
farm on easy toprms. 

This, however, was ill situated for a- 
musing visionary like him, being a gra- 
zing in a fiemote solitude : — I am con- 
cerned to add,, that he died melancholy 
m three years afterwards. 

There would be no end' of threading 
all the circling mazes of those strange 
talies held devoutly true by fiighlan<£ 
superstition ; yet, one feels an indefina* 
ble satisfaction in listening to narrations^ 
whether true or not, which are supposed' 
to be so by the reciter. Perhaps Shiaker- 
speare did not believe in. the truth of' 
any of his supernahiral beings, with the 
exception of the weird womea of Mac- 
beth, which had then a kind of histo- 
rical sanction ; yet that he did,, in com- 
mon with his cortemporaries,, believe in: 
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lite possibilitj of such appearances, scarce 
admits of a doubt. 

To this is owing the unstudied solem- 
nity, the irresistible awe produced by 
bis visionaiy creations- 
Let any one that csui feel and think, 
compare the sensation thd^ produced^ 
with thai;, resnltuig from a perusal of 
the laboured and accumulated terrors 
fiieaped up with unsparing profusion, by 
S; RadcUffe^ a Lewis, or any other infi^ 
del magician of our own enlightened 
times. The stage is no doubt intended 
a deception, even whea the, powers of a 
^dons give force to the illusion : of a 
puppet-show too, the worst one can say 
is, that it is a deception ; yet» as far as 
the gross deception* (rf* a puppet-show falls 
short of the finest illusions of the thea- 
tre, so far do the laboured and exagge- 
sated fictions^ which have no prototype 
IB the minds of their autbors,^ fisdl short 
in pi'oducing the intended impression of 
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the simple strokesr of magical delusroi^ 
which originate in tho 

" Shuddering, meek, -submitted thougliX** 

of a soul imbued with implicit faith in 
the legends of superstition. 

A man, Ih such a case, cannot make 
others fear, without first being afraid 
himself. We do not feel inclined to pay 
much deference to the ruling spirit, who 
sits calmly in the whirlwind, raised to 
disturb and agitate us. We expect, in 
short, sympathy in our terror, and are 
ill pleased when we do not find it. 

Before I quit this subject, I will men*^ 
tion the mode in which unhallowed cu- 
riosity has been sometimes punished 
One instance will be sufEicient for thi6 
purpose. 

A man passing a church-yard on Hal- 
loweven, indulged his mind in idly cu- 
rious speculation on the wonders that 
would appear to the gifted eye to which 
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the shadowy forms, that night at liber- 
ty, should become visible. Almost un- 
consciously, he formed a momentary 
wish for this dangerous privilege. In- 
stantly a low and mingled murmur of 
hollow voices arose. He turned, and 
beheld numberless dusky and dim-seen 
forms rising above each other in the air, 
and muttering indistinct sounds. Many 
approached him, and in some, he recog- 
nized familiar countenances. His head 
grew dizzy, and his eyes dim. He sup- 
ported himself an instant with difficulty 
on the church-yard wall; and when he 
recovered his recollection, found himself 
in solitude and darkness, with the stings 
of an upbraiding conscience, added to 
the remembered terrors of this glimpse 
of the departed. •. 

Now, this recital, at second hand, pro- 
duces very little eflfect, for want of faith 
in the narrator. Yet, when told with 
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ev^ry symptom of firm belief and recentrc 
horror, it was calculated to produce an 
effect on the mind, of the same nature 
with the recital of JGneas, when he de- 
scribes the veil of mortality: for an in- 
stant removed from his eyes, and the 
adverse deities at once becoming visible,., 
occupied in the destruction of the long 
defended towers of Ti?oy- 

The instances by which I have chief- 
ly endeavoured to illustrate my subject, 
have not been chosen from the lowest 
classes (of mind at least.) These, ia 
every country, are credulous, and suscep- 
tible or groundless terrors.. 

The point I mean to establish^ is the- 
hold which long-descended habits o£ 
thinking, heightened by wild poetry^ 
and wildt* scenery, took of ev-en the> 
more powerful intellect, giving to the- 
whole national . character a cast of 
.^ dreary suWimity^** as an elegant, critic 
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has happily expressed it, altogether Ur. 
nique and peculiar. 

I knew a man of great worth, who 
some time since closed a life of unspot-^ 
ted integrity, witjii a pious and exem-^ 
plarj death. Hc^ was a. native of the 
vale of GlenoFchy,. and bad a good na'- 
tural understandings and a better edu-- 
cation 1;han generally fell to the share o£ 
Hb^ higfaland gentlemen of his ^y. 

As a devout and rigid PresbyteriaB^ 
he thought it his duty to war against 
superstition in aQ its forms. Yet lie 
9till kept a comer ». his mind" for one? 
darling idol^ fondly cherished by all true 
IMghJimders, with constant,, though, con*- 
cealed love^. 

This was the second sight, including 
the omiliouB sights and sounds, by which 
tbe approach: of death is announced l not 
perhaps to the person who is to be sum- 
QQLQUied to another world, but possibly tOt 
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some friend, or even to an indifferent 
person. 

One instance of this, mentioned, and 
firmly believed by my old friend, shaH 
serve as' a specimen of this kind of fore- 
sight ; the varied instances of which, 
and the legends belonging to them might 
fill a folio. 

The Presbyterian clergy made fierce 
and dpien war on all this host of airy ter- 
rors. Many of them, however, attempted 
to root up the old belief in such a rough 
and contemptuous manner, as served ra^- 
ther to exasperate than convince. 

One, however, of milder manners, and 
a better regulated mind than many of 
his brethren, combated these prejudices 
in a more gentle, and therefore more 
effectual manner. He was one of. a 
family, eminent for sanctity in its most 
attractive form, unspotted by the world, 
gentle, and easy to be entreated. 
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They were the ornament and comfort 
of their native valley, to which they 
were pastors in succession for three des- 
cents ; and which they enriched with 
the fruit of righteousness which is peace. 
I must not name them, but am pleased 
to think that their piety, their learning, 
their benevolence, and simplicity of life 
and manners, still live in the venerable 
and amiable representative of their fami- 
ly and their virtues; 

The good old pastor to whom I allude, 
had in his own gentle way, banished a 
whole troop of apparitions and auguries 
from his parish, and in the decline of a 
well-spent life, was enjoying " that sweet 
" peace, which bosoms goodness ever," 
in the midst of his family and flock. 

It was his custom to go forth and 

meAitate at even ; and this solitary walk 

he always directed to his • church-yard, 
which was situated in a shaded spot, on 

the banks of a river. There, in a dusky 
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October cvcninjsr, he took his wonted 
path, and Kng^red, leaning on the 
church-yard wall, till it became twi- 
light, when he saw two small 
lights rise from a spot within, where 
there was no stone, nor memorial of any 
kind. He observed the course these 
lights took, and saw them cross the 
river, and stop at an opposite hamlet. 
Presently they returned, accompanied- 
by a larger light, which moved on be- 
tween them, till they arrived at the 
place from which the first, two set out>, 
when jail the three seemed to sink inta 
the earth together. 

The good man went into the dburcb^^ 
yard and threw a few stones on the spot, 
where the light disappeared. Next. 
morning he walked out early, caMed for 
the sexton, and shewed him the jflace, 
asking if he remembered who was buried • 
there. The man said, that many years 
agOi he remembered burying iir tbat?.j 



I 
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■ispbt, "two youBg children, belonging t# 
na blacksmith on the opposite side of the 
river, who was tiow a very old man. 
The pastor returned, and was scarce set 
down to .breakfast, when a message 
vcame to hurry him to come over to pray 
witji the smithy who had been suddenly 
taken ill, and who died next day. 

This story he told to my old friend, 
•from whom I heard it ; and I am much 
more willing to suppose that he was de- 
^ceived by an ignis fatuus, than to think 
-either could be guilty of falsehood. 

Of the second sight, much remains to 
:say ; but this must be either from vague 
iumoup, or from the information of per* 
sons living, who would not chuse to be 
^oted on such an occasion. 

The connection which such waking 
^^reams is supposed to have with suc- 
tseeding events, is so difficult to trace 
*tod ascertain, and the legends of the 
Vidonaiy must appear so like shadows of 
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shades to those who have no local know- 
ledge of the people and their customs, 
that I shall tread no farther over this 
hollow ground, where one perpetually 
hears reverberated echoes,* without being 
able to trace the original voice. 



ESSAY VIL 



Imagb^d power of pious rites in banishing an Ap* 
parOion.'^Food for credulity eagerly sought by 
the ignonant qfaU nations. — Depraved taste for 
the marveUoiis nourished by ejUravagance and ab* 
surdity. 



1S<e the rude muse, the rural faith sustain. 
These are the themes of simple sure effect. 
That add new conquests to her boundless reign. 
And fill, with double force, her heart-commanding istraln. 



I HAVE been minute in the details given 
in the former Essay, and have chosen 
rather the most familiar than the most 
wonderfnl ; the objects chiefly aimed at 
being jto bru^g into view the peculiarities 
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of character and manners whicli distiih 
guish those people, and which, in some 
measure, are derived from, and ble&ded 
with the popular belief. 

To the naturalist, the varying fibres 
of a leaf, or sliacling of a flower — a few 
Ving-feathers, more or less, in the plum- 
age of <a, bird, or spots on the wing of ai 
insect, are important, as thfdjr pi'OfflOte 
the purpose of distinction and classifica- 
tion. To the lover of Nature, who wishci 
to trace her in all her gradations of iff- 
tellectual progress, and to detect her in 
her pristine form, tjefore manners have 
ilisguised, or science exalted the mind^ 
it is of importance to know, not ovif 
what untutored man believed, but how 
that belief influenced his mind, and form- 
ed his character. 

The religious awe which impresses tlrt 
minds of the people I hiave been descriln 
ing, and rises paramount even to theif 
favourite superstitions, may be in noalt 
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Pleasure understood from the following 
anecdote. 

It is previously to be observed, that 
the writer of these pages was well ac- 
quainted with the scenery, and all the 
circumstances connected with this little 
narrative, which relates to an occurrence 
of not very distant date. 

In the narrow part of the valley 
through which the Spey makes its way 
from the parish of Laggan downwards 
to that of Kingussie, there is some scene- 
ry of a very singular character. To the 
south, the Spey is seen making some fine 
bends round the foot of wooded hills. It 
is bordered by a narrow stripe of mea- 
dow, of the richest verdure, and fringed 
with an edging of beautiful shrutbery. 
On the north side rises, with precipitous 
boldness, Craigow, or the Black Rock, 
the symbol and boundary of the clan 
who inhabit the valley. It is very black 
indeed, yet glitters in the sun, from the 
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many little streams wEich descend from 
.its steep, indeed perpendicular surface. 

In the face of this lofty rock are many 
apertures, occasioned by the rolling down 
of portions of the stone, from which e- 
<;hoing noises are oftep heard. 

This scene of terror overlooks the soft 
features of a landscape below, tiiat is 
sufficient, with this association, to re« 
mind us of what has been said of ^ Beau* 
" ty sleeping in the lap of horror." 

An eminence, as you approach towards 
the entrance to the strait, appears cover- 
ed with regularly -formed hillocks, of a 
conical form, and of different sizes, cloth- 
-ed with a kind of dwarf birch, extremely 
light-looking and fanciful, sighing and 
trembling to every gale, and breathing 
odours after a calm evening shower, or 
jich dewy morning. 

In the depth of the valley, there is «l 
lochan, (the diminutive of loch), of su- 
j[)erlative beauty. It is a round, cleai^ 
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^and shallow bason, richly fringed with 
water lilies^ and presenting the clearest 
mirror to the steep wooded banks on 
the Muth, and the rugged face of the 
>loft7 and solemn rock which frowns 
darkly to the north. 

On the summit, scarce appf'oachable 
by faiimsHi foot^ is the only nest of the 
gosshawk now known to remain in Scot* 
laind ; and in the memory of the author, 
the nearest farm to this awful precipice 
was held by the tenure of taking down, 
every, year, one of the young of this rare 
t)ird, for the lord of the soil. 

The screaming of the birds of prey on 
the summit, the roaring of petty waters 
falls down its sides, and the frequent 
feUiB of shivered stone from tiie surface^ 
made k melancholy confusion of sounds. 
Very awful and incomprehensible to the 
travellers below, who could only proceed 
^OB a very narrow path on the edge of 

m2 
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the lake, and under the side of this 
gloomy rock. 

This singular spot has too many mi- 
nute beauties to be pictured in descrip- 
tion. All its terrors, and all its beau- 
ties, however, conspire to give it the ijir 
of a nook, separated by surrounding bar- 
riers for some purpose of enchantment. 

It did not require a belief in fairies to 
look round for them in this romantic 
scene. If one had merely heard of them, 
an involuntary operation of fancy would 
summon them to a place so suited for 
their habitation. 

Many, like Audrey, may thank the 
Gods that they have not made them poe- 
tical. Yet, of even these sober think- 
ers, I should admire the sang froid of 
one, who could pass in sunshine or moon- 
light between Lochan Uvie and Cr^gow, 
without looking round for some traces of 
this tiny population. • 

How then could the children of fancy 
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and feeling — awakened fancy and in- 
dulged feeling, tread safely over this pe- 
rilous ground ? Indeed, they very rare- 
ly passed without meeting with some- 
thing that made " their knotted and com- 
" bined locks to part :" and this some- 
thing was always in the shape of a mea- 
gre and haggard woman with red hair, 
known and shunned for more than a cen- 
tury by the name of the Caillich Rua ; 
a. title which comprehends all I have said 
above. . 

This Caillich Rua had a sad history. 
Like other old women, she had once 
been young — had possessed charms to 
attract a lover, and tenderness to requite 
his attachment. 

She had a brother too, who, in conse- 
quence of some feud or animosity be- 
tween their families, attacked the lover. 
He, unwilling to kill one so dear to liis 
beloved, did not exert all his powers of. 
resistance, and fell in the conflict. . 
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The widowed maiden buried her lover 
in one of tliose fairy hillocks, in some 
spot which neither friend nor enemy 
could discover. 

She never spoke afterwards, nor could 
be prevailed on to re-enter the dwellings 
of her father. She, continued for a long^ 
period of years, to wander in silence 
through the scene so fatal to her peace^ 
Sometimes she was^ seen hovering over 
the little wooded mounts below ; some^ 
times on the steep surface of the Crai- 
gow ; but ofteiiiest ^ppearingi and vanislx- 
ing through the wood. 

When she died, or whether she died 
at all, was never ascertained,. Still the 
shade wandered in mournful silence ; 
and still appeared to aH of the tribe ta 
which she herself belonged, towards, 
which she seemed to retain some resent- 
ment for the unavenged death of her lo- 
ver. She never annoyed any one ; an4 
by any, except th^ race stai9ed with tlk^ 
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]blood so dear to her, she was never 
seen. 

Still her presence very much disturb- 
ed the inhabitants of the valley, which 
was peopled by the kindred of the Cail- 
lich Rua. 

It: so chanced, that one beautiful, dry, 
summer, several years since, there was a 
vacancy in the church of the neighbour- 
ing parish. The clergyman of the parish, 
in which this wondrous lochan lies, went 
sometimes to preach for the people be- 
low, then deprived of that gratification, 
for such they considered it. He observ- 
ed, that when he did not, they came per-» 
haps eight or- ten miles to hear hina ^ 
preach in his own churgh. 

Pleased with their zeal, and pitying.: 
thei^ fatigue, the pastor took the advan- 
tage of the fine weather to preach ona 
day in the open air, in the hollow below" 
Craigow, merely with the benevolent in- 
tention of accommodating both parishes 
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at once, as this was the boundary of his 
own, to which his people could follow 
him without any material inconvenience, 
and where the people of the lower dis- 
trict could come without fatigue. 

Never was benevolent project more 
completely successful. The audience from 
both parishes was very numerous, and 
devoutly attentive. The day was se- 
renely bright ; the air sweetly pure ; and 
the glow of gay and many-coloured tar- 
tan, with the expression of serious, yet 
animated countenances, disposed in 
groupes among the fairy mounts, and 
under the light-waving birches, formed 
a scepe more singular and picturesque 
than can be easily imagined. 

The reverberation of Craigow gave 
great effect to the voice of the preacher : 
but when the psalm was sung by so ma- 
|iy musical and according voices, echoing 
from all the rifted rocks and gloomy 
chasms above, drowning the sounds of 
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the waterfalls, and the* notes of the 
mountain blackbirds, one was tempted 
to cry out audibly — 

" To Him, whose temple is all spoce^ . 

** Whose altar, earth, sea, skies, 
"One chorus let all beings raise, 

" All Nature's incence rise !" 

No one need be much surprised to 
hear, that the people all went home in 
an excellent frame of mind, declaring 
they had never heard so admirable a ser- 
mon. 

This was a great deal ; but yet it was 
not all ; for the good people aflSrmed, 
with one consent, that it was impossible 
the Caillich Rua. could ever again pro- 
fane with her unhallowed presence, a 
place which had been sanctified, by hav- 
ing divine worship performed in it with . 
such impressive solemnity. 

They thought among themselv^es, that 
possibly the sermon might have been. 
preached ixx the scene which the CaillichL ^ 
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seemed to have appropriated, witR^ a 
view to her banishment from it. 

The sexton, or beadle^ who certainly 
Avas, and is the strangest mixture of wit, 
simplicity, and knavery,, that ever was- 
compounded, favoured the idea. He 
thought every thing that exalted his 
master gave additional consequence ta 
himself. 

Now, it unfortunately happened, that 
of all earthly beings none more scorned 
and detested, all the petty artifices of 
vanity, than this same master ; every 
!>hade and gradation of pretension was 
abhorrent to his pure and delicate mind. 
He had, as in duty bound, warred against 
superstition ; but knew human nature in 
general, and highland nature in particu- 
lar too well, to think, that he could 
** knock down iniquity like "an ox.'* He 
did not furiously combat, but gently re- 
proved instances which met his view. 

He rode alone, at midnight, through 
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tbe most gloomy and sequestered nooks» 
to which duty or engagements led him, - 
to give example to others ; and when - 
people mentioned before him> their tran- 
sient visions, which indeed from their re- 
spect for his opinions, did not often oc- - 
cur, he neither taxed them with deceit 
or impiety, but merely told them that 
they dreamed awake^ and ought to oc- - 
eupy their minds otherwise. 

Nothing could have more shocked him > 
than to have it supposed, that he assumed ^^ 
td himself the functions of inunediate in- 
spiration, or, tliat by using means to ba- 
nish a fuicied apparition, be should have ^ 
given a sanction to the belief of its pre- • 
Tious appearance. Of all this his sly sex- - 
ton had a kind of indistinct conception, . 
and did not therefore venture to acquaint • 
him of the new exaltatien to which his < 
character had attained. 

He told it however to some of the fa^- - 
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mily : It is difficult to express the* ludi* 
crous conflict which succeeded. 

The honours offered to the expeller of 
evil spirits were scornfully rejected, and 
the people's awkward astonishment at 
the perverseness of a person, whose sanc- 
tity was only exceeded by his obstinacy 
in denying its effects, was most amusing. 
" It was needless to deny it." Had not 
hundreds seen the Caillich Rua before, 
and who ever saw her since the day of the 
sermon ? Well, sure enough the minister 
was not only a very good, but a very 
humble man, and wished to shun popu- 
lar admiration [ This was still more pro- 

• 

voking: To take credit for such artful hu- 
mility, very ill suited the dignified can- 
dour of the pastor ; he lost all patience ; 
and if he had been formerly displeased 
with heiaring of the appearance of the 
Caillich Rua, the mention of her disap- 
pearance was still more grating to him. 
It became at last, an interdicted suh-^ 
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ject : Yet the popular opinion continues 
unshaken ; and as the imagination must 
needs be amused with something wonder- 
ful, the miracle supplies the place of the 
apparition. Lady Mary Montague re- 
marks, that foreigners of the lower class 
encourage no quacks ; their love of the 
marvellous, being both excited and gra- 
tified to the full extent by saints and 
miracles. The love of the mere marvel- 
lous is not the only gratification found. 
There is a love of connecting ourselves 
ideally with the future and invisible. A 
stretching forward to catch a glimpse be- 
yond the abyss of obscurity, which death 
opens to the mind,* must be the result of 
the first unfolding of the imagination, 
the slightest culture of the reasoning 
powers. 

The fancy though but partially en- 
lightened, catches eagerly at any the 
slightest link of the golden chain that 
connects this world with a better. 
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Deprived of supersUtion, without hemg; 
furnished with thie light of a pure and 
rational faith, an ignorant populace 
transfer the cares for the soul to those 
that more immediatdy concern, its firail 
associate, and bestow that implicit be- 
lief on quacks and pretenders, who af- 
fect to possess infallible medicines for 
the disorders of the body; which the vo* 
taries of a superstitious piety devote to 
those who offer inefficacious remediea 
for the diseases of the soul. 

The mind must be occupied widi, ^ 
something to hope, and something to be- - 
lieve, beyond what the senses offer to 
our bounded view. 

The elastic and soaring faculties- gK 
ven us to fly at heaven and gather im- 
mortality, if they attain not their pro- 
per direction, will wander in search of . 
ghosts and fairies over the dreary heaths,, 
and among the wooded iomhaiis of our 
mountains ; or will hover, with fond 
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creditlit7» round the shrine of a saint, or 
the tomb of a martyr, with the vulgar 
of other countries. 

With that class of the learned of all 
countries, who are too wise to be spirit 
tually taught, these wings are expanded 
in the regions of metaphysical subtilty, 
to reach at systems and hypotheses. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate direc- 
tion that faith degraded can take, is 
quackery. In that region, all the dis- 
eases of the imagination wander with 
restlees vigilance, and produce more per- 
turbation than the whole invisible popu- 
lation of a highland parish, in much nar* 
rower bounds. 

The more natural and wholesome ere- 
dulity of the highlands, expands the 
mind, even while it distorts it; and feeds 
the imagination, though not with food 
convenient for it. Here, credulity tak- 
ing its native and original bent, finds 
full scope for exercise, without preying 
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on the mind, . by being centred in the ^ 
petty egotisms that relate to the perish- 
ing body. 

A genuine highlander has no faith in •'. 
medical science, and hates a doctor, next 
to a Whig ; or, rather, to the character 
to which he gives that appellation. 
With the " unpublished virtues of the 
*^ earth" he is most intimate. He de- 
tests chemical medicines, but his skill in 
the common remedies for the few disor- 
ders with which they are acquainted, is . 
wonderful. He does what no f^hion- 
able patient would submit to, drenches 
himself with the infusion of different 
herbs, which perhaps contain the virtues 
which medical skill concentrates in drops » 
and pills. 

It will always appear, that the kind 
of credulity which invites quackery and 
legerdemain, exists most where the po- 
pular mind is least busied in exploring 
objects beyond the reach of sense. 
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These open so wide a field to the exer- 
cise of imagination, and extend the do- 
minion of hope and fear so far into illi- 
mitable space, that they furnish abun- 
dant supply for this craving of the soul. 

The fairy mounts, or little regularly 
formed cones, which abound so much in 
the highlands, have btfen, from time im- 
memorial, accounted the abode of fai- 
ries. In some places, as at the foot of 
the mountain Corryarick, on the south 
side, a large space of ground is entirely 
covered with them. These are most re- 
gularly formed of equal size, and cover- 
ed with the bilberry and fox-glove. 

This, it is to be remarked, is a place 
famous for the perishing of travellers in 
the snow. 

All along that road, numbers of these 
conical hillocks are seen rising in dry, 
gravelly ground, and thickly covered 
with heath ; whereas, at Lochan Uvie, 
tbey rise st a broader base, with a coni- 
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cal summit, to the height of eight or tern 
feet, and are covered with diminutive- 
birch. The perfect regularity of their 
form, their resemblance to each other, 
and the light foliage constantly playing 
round them, gives a singular and fan- 
tastic appearance to the scenery. 

Mere the fairies*are supposed to dwell, 
and the children's nursery tales are full: 
of wonders performed by the secret 
dwellers of these tomhansy or fairy hU-^ 
locks. 

I knew myself an old gentleman, who,- 
though nervous, and a little inelined to^ 
the visionary, was " much too wise to. 
** walk iujto a well," and travelled, 
bought, and sold like other people. 

He was also much too wise to travel 
by. night. In the. day, however, he fre- . 
quently pa,$sed the road I have been de* 
scribing. 

Far from human dwellings, near the- 
foot of Corryarick, he used to hear, iiX: 
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passing near these tomhans, the fairies: ) 
turning their bread on the girdle, and \ 
find the smell of the oateakes they were ; 
toasting waken appetite very forcibly. 
This I believe that he believed ; yet I 
believe, at Che same time, that if he had 
as many things to think back on, and 
anticipate, as people who live in the 
world, he would not have heard so well 
what was going on in these hillocks^ 

He was, indeed, the only person I ever 
knew, admitted to so near a cognizance 
of the domestic economy of these fan- 
tastic sprites ; and, to say truth, his own 
friends were wont to smile at his details 
with complacent, but suspicious silence* 

But the youths who were accustomed 
to lead, during the spring months, a wild 
and solitary life, tending cattle among 
the hills of that dreary district, were 
often, as they said, cheared by the mu- 
sic of small sweet pipes, issuing from 
these awe-inspiring hiHocks, These im- 
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pressions are early given, and deeply 
fixed by little songs which the children 
learn almost in infancy, of which the 
mystic intercourse betwixt fairies and 
the children of mortality are the sub- 
ject. These hold the same place with, 
them, that Tom Thumb and Jack the. 
Giant-killer do with our children ; with 
this difference, that our nursery- tales 
of wonder have also something of the 
ludicrous mingled with them. 

Our children learn very soon to re- 
gard with ridicule and contempt, the 
objects of terror-mingled wonder, by 
which their imaginations were first ex- 
cited. 

Not so the little highlander ! There 
was something like music which Collins 
gives to Despair, in the tales he first 
heard, conveyed fn strains, of whose ex- 
pression one might truly say, 

*^ By fits 'twas s^, by starts 'twas wild*." 
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One of these, which I have heard 
children at a very early age sing, and 
which is just to them, the Babes in the 
Wood, I can never forget. The affect- 
ing simplicity of the tune, the strange 
wild imagery, and the marks of remote 
antiquity in the little narrative, gave it 
the greatest interest to me, who delight 
in tracing back poetry to its infancy. 

A little V girl had been innweritly be- 
loved by a fairy, who dwelt in a tomhan 
near her mother's habitation. She had 
three brothers, who were the favourites 
of her mother; She herself was treated 
harshly, and tasked beyond her strength: 
Her employment was to go every morn- 
ing and cut a certain quantity of turf 
from dry heathy ground, for immediate 
fuel; and this with some uncouth and 
primitive implement. 

As she past the hillock, which con- 
tained her lover, he regularly put out 
his hand with a very sharp knife, of such 
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power, that it quickly and readily cut 
through ail impedimeutsu She returned 
ehearfully and early with her load of 
turf; and, as she past by the hillock, 
:she struck on it twice, and the fairy 
stretched out his hand through the sur- 
face, and received the knife. 

The mother, bowever> told the bro* 
thers, that her daughter must certainly 
liave had some aid to perform the allot^^ 
ted task. They watched her, saw her 
receive the enchanted knife, and forced 
it from her. They returned, struck the 
hillock, as she was wont to do, and when 
the fairy put 4ut his hand, they cut il 
off with his (twn knife. He drew in the 
bleeding arm, in despair, and supposing 
this cruelty was the result of treachery 
on the part of his ^beloved, never saW 
her more. 

I am very sorry, that the spirit of this 
most primitive song could hot be trans^- 
fused into English^ but it is as volatile 
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as the fragrance of the wild lily, and 
would, like it, evaporate when moved 
from its place. 

I shall try, however, how two or three 
mtanzas will look in literal English. 

The maiden speaks, and, as is usual 
in all very old songs, the first verse is re- 
peated as a chorus ta the rest 

^< I behoM yonder the tombaii covered with rowan *. ani 

holly. 
** Dear to me is the treasure which it contaStis. 
** Sweet and deep was ix)y<«luinber 
" On the brink of the lake of mai|y salmon. 
** I awoke, and half of my bed remained not. 
** I see yonder the tomhan of rowan and holly, &c. 

-**•! see my brothers afar yonder, 

^< Mounted on sleek swift grey steeds : 

^ They ride, but my heart goes not wftK them* 

^<( I see yonder the tomhan, &c 

<* I see the house of my modier afar oflT; 
** Not as it were a house, but a place deserted. 
^* While sweet slumber falls on others, 
"** Oreen flames shall lencompass her feet. 

"* Rowan, the mountain Ai^ 
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*^ I see yonder the tomhan of rowan and hdly $ 
** Dear to mc is the treasure it contains.*' 

The first thing to be observed of this 
little melancholy ditty, is the picture of 
manners which it presents. The bro- 
thers are, no doubt, hunters, and leave 
the hard task of cutting heathery turf 
to their little sister. A knife is a thing 
rare and highly valued. The hard- 
hearted brothers are persons of no ordi- 
nary condition. They are mounted on 
horses fleet, sleek, and of the favourite 
colour, when such animals conferred 
distinction on those possessed of them. 

She uses a most expressive figure to 
denote the misfortune which had over- 
taken her. While enjoying a sweet re- 
freshing sleep on the banks of the lake 
of salmon, a phrase meant to express 
ease and plenty, the water washes under 
her, and deprives her of half her bed ; a 
metaphor signifying the loss of her fu- 
ture repose. 
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What she says of her brothers is high- 
ly expressive. The third verse describes 
tier feelings on seeing thtm pass at a 
distance. They ^re mounted on sleek 
swift steeds : Yet though they move on 
with all this ^ir of power and conse- 
*quence, her heart, wounded by their 
"cruelty, does ndt accompany them. 

The final verse contains something 
like an imprecation on her mother, 
which is dif&cult to reconcile to the im- 
passioned veneration with which parents 
are mentioned in all the reliques of an- 
cient poetry. 

Here, too, occurs an expressive figure, 
consonant to the stile prevalent to this 
day, in their emphatic language. — " I 

see the house of my mother, not as if it 

were a house, but merely a bare place.'* 
There is no longer any thing in the do- 
mestic hearth to create an interest. 1 
see the habitation of my mother with as 
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tnueh indifference as if it were a desert- 
45d spot. 

The green jflames which are to sur- 
round or . consume her mother's feet, 
•while others slept «weetly, must have 
been a figure to denote a disturbed 
mind ; or, perhaps, it might be descrip- 
tive of some punishment inflicted by the 
offended fairies. Green flames, or 
flames edged with green, being often 
used to express the dubious lustre of ajn 
ignis fatuus, or other wandering me- 
teor. This fragment is accounted the 
most ancient extant, .and bears the 
marks of very primitive modes of think- 
ing, and expressing one's sensations. 

I must no longer wander in the de- 
vious path of fairy lore, where new 
temptations to transgress my limits, as- 
sail me at every turning. There is 
^ome merit in leaving untold nursery 
legends, that rise to remembrance, con- 
a^cted with so manj tender associations 
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r am sensible of hazarding a great 
deal, by descending so far into these mi- 
nutiae pf antique lore, as I have dbne. 
It is indeed difficult to escape from the 
seduction of the subject. To a calm, 
reflecting, and unsophisticated mind, it 
has peculiOT attractions, as opening a 
wide field of speculation on the most in 
teresting of all merely speculative sub- 
jects, the progress of the human mind", 
in a very peculiar state : — a state ad^ 
verse to artificial and external refine- 
ment ; yet adapted to nourish all the fin- 
er emotions of the untaught and unre- 
gulated heart, and give scope to all the 
wild creation of excursive fancy. 

This latter peculiarity of primitive 
life, is fitted to take great hold on the 
imagination, which, sheltered in retire- 
ment, and prompted by feeling, loves t6 
range undisturbed through the wilds of 
enthusiasm. 

We feel gratified, too, in the calm and 

N 2 
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eonscious superiority with which our bet- 
ter informed minds can k>ok down on our 
equals^ perhaps superiorsi in intellect, 
struggling through the gloom of igno- 
rance, and combating the phantoms that 
inhabited ita 

One of the great pleasures which we 
unconsciously derive from the perusal of 
Don Quixote, is a blended sentiment 
arising from the respect which his wis- 
dom and virtue inspires, and a secret 
sense of self-gratulation at feeling our 
own superiority to so much excellence, 
disfigured as it is by romantic credulity^ 

Miguel Cervantes shews, i^i this in- 
stance, 9^ in all others, an inthnate- 
knowledge of human nature, first, in 
making the knight of La Mancha a per- 
son of generous sentiment, habitual self- 
denial, and a heroic elevation of mind, 
as only such a person could have cou-. 
i?age to undertake, and perseverance to- 
l^old gn in the path of adventure allottect 
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to him : and next in engaging our sym- 
pathy, and soothing our self-importance 
by making him at once so respectable and 
so absurd. Were he wholly fantastic 
and absurd, we should despise him ; 
were he entirely the mirror of knight- 
hood, renowned for valouf and courtesy, 
we should coldly esteem him, and i^eefc 
our amusement from some less dignified 
character. 

The hero of Cervantes too derives the 
interest of probability from the times in 
which he is supposed to exist. The spirit 
of romantic chivalry, excited by the 
Moorish wars, and nourished by the tales 
of Svonder and necromancy, had hardly 
subsided. The ashes of civil conflagra- 
tion were scarcely cold, and the religion 
of the country gave a kind of sanction to 
the extravagances of fiction, when the 
overheated brain of the knight did not 
entirely create, but greatly exaggerate 

the wonders familiar to his imagination, 

N 3 
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A wandering knight in the present en- 
lightened times, invested with the attri- 
butes of that flower of courtesy, would 
disgust more by the incongruity of his 
adventures, than he could amuse by their 
singularity. Of this,. the story of Sir 
Launcelet Greaves is a striking instances 
Well told as it is, not all the descriptive 
powers and rich invention of SmoUet can 
give lasting interest to such a violation: 
of all costume and probability. What 
Sir Launcelet Greaves is to Don Quixote,, 
the tales of enchantment of the present 
century, with all their elaborate appara- 
tus are to the short and simple stories of 
enchantment recited with all the thrill- 
ing horror of credulity in the former ages 
by honest believers. These, though they 
did nothing extenuate, set down nought 
in laboured exaggeration. With all due 
reverence to our venerable forefathers,, 
we must confess,^ that they were very apt 
to be afraid of shadows^^ and had a pecu- 
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Car art of communicating the impressions^ 
received from these shadows, to their un- 
believing descendants. Yet amidst the 
broad effulgence of light, which has since 
flowed in upon us, we must shrink a 
little from the presumption of those of 
our contemporaries who expect to awak- 
ken all those emotions which Shakespeare 
and others, including even *^ blind Harry, 
had at command, by conjuring the sha- 
dows of these shades. In vain do they 
spin their narratives into immoderate 
length, and stretch their figures into im- 
measurable magnitude. The former only 
languish on the ear with wearisome mo- 
notony ; and the latter, like the shadow 
of Cowper's limbs on a shining winter 
day, appear only the more ludicrous froiiv 
their magnitude. 

The spider's filmy net, seen through 



• See the fine diablerie of the spirit of Fawdon appearing 
to Wallace., 
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the watery moonshine, might be a fif 
ting vestment for the elves of antiquity ; 
but that they should, after their long ba- 
nishment, come out in: full sunshine, ar- 
rayed in the still more transparent, though 
more glittering attire of dewy gossamer, 
is a violation of the aerial unities most 
offensive to supernatural criticism, and 
revolting even to the good taste of thie 
nursery. 

It is amusing to consider how this 
very worst species of perverted taste, 
first sprung up amongst us. A very 
learned, and very vain, old nobleman, 
who had devoted his life to Kterary pur- 
suits, and feasted 'upon all the varieties 
of knowledge, pleased himself witli the 
idea of being above ambition. No man 
certainly had seen more of the unsatis- 
factory nature of its highest rewards, 
than he had the melancholy experience 
of in his own family : But still the lurk-- 
ing principle inhabited his breast^ and 
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wrought perversely with a Idnd of dis- 
torted energy. 

The waDt, the deadly and wretched 
want of some object beyond what earth 
i^ordsy to stimulate or to satisfy the as- 
piring mind, to warm and invigorate the 
fainting heart, must needs he siiqpplied ; 
and the stnmger the mind, the more ne^^ 
eessary the stimulus. Whoever reads 
over the works of Lewd Oxford, and 
more particularly the life of Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, will easily perceive, that. 
historical doubts were but an inferior 
class of those, by which his mind was oc- 
cupied. That, in short, he wanted the 
comfort, the enlargem^ent of views,^ and 
repose of mind derived from religious be- 
lief. He had, like Solomon, tried all 
things, and found them vanity* 

He had explored cathedrals and tomb- 
stones ; had wrote mysterious tragedies, 
and had proved that he knew much bet- 
^r what was done in the era of the ri- 
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val roses than those who lived at th« 
time. He had corresponded with the 
most cultivated and witty old ladies, and 
conversed with the most beautiful^ 
sprightly, and accomplished yomig ones. 
Still there was a sad desideratum, a 
dreary void: Imagination, vanity, and 
that (tistorted ambition, already describe 
edy stept forth to fill it. To form a new 
creation of his own, and call the world 
to wonder at it, appeared to him a de«^ 
sirable amusement for his declining years ; 
and so he built a castle in the air, and 
called it Otranto. One cannot but smile 
to think of the laborious assiduity ex- 
pended on the construction of this clumsy 
edifice, and of tlie awkward species of 
ingenuity exerted in the creation of it^ 
most incongruous inhabitan4;s, This^ 
however, excited attention ; not merely 
as being in itself wonderful, but marveU 
lous, as proceeding from such an authon. 
The ideal structure, in short, had a v> 
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-wBle relation to the material one pro- 
ceeding from the same mind. And the 
same perversion of taste which solicited 
admiration for a gothic structure on the 
banks of the Thames in the eighteenth 
century, -called back from the bottom of 
the Red Sea those spirits, which, ever 
since the days of Gleado wer, had quietly 
reposed there. 

This castle builder had various claims 
to attention. Noble, witty, learned, and 
singular, the more odd and incongruous 
the production was, the more it drew the 
gaze of idle curiosity : yet, though it was 
r^ad, and wondered at, it did not excite 
sufficient admiration to gratify the am- 
bition of the author. One of his post- 
humous letters sufficiently shew&how in* 
-ordinate that was. 

The " cold reasoning age,*' which had 
not been sufficiently dazzled, or astonish- 
ed by his performance, would, he hoped^ 
be succeeded by one more fanciful and 
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enthusiastic. Posterity would Iiail th^ 
triumphs v{ his genius, mi babes yel 
unborn tremble at horrors of his mantii^ 
factmingi Though he ascribed rathef 
too much to the powers of his single arm 
in the regions of necromancy, he became^ 
unwittingly ihe leader of a pompous, if 
not powerful band of magicians, whoscf" 
wands conjured up forms more elegant 
and aerial than their prototype had sum^ 
moned ! Bells rung, owls shrieked, and 
chains rattled in all directions ; our cir* 
culating libraries sWanned with home-- 
bred apparitions ; and, moreover, to bor- 
row description from one of the best of 
these spurious productions^ 

<< On a sudden, hideous yelling, 
*** Dismal groans and cries were heard, 

"*' And) each heart with .fear appalling, 
*• A pale troop of ghosts appear'd.'* 

This band of German apparitions werfe 
SO novel and outlandish, and suited so to* 
the English love of caricature, that they 
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stalked and skimaTied througk the lami 
with no small approbation. It begame . 
the occupation of the few to make believe 
to be frightful, and. of the many to make 
believe to be afraid. 

These lovers of ^the awful and terrible, . 
affected the highest contempt for the '- 
honest believers who trembled at ghosts 
they thought real ; yet they - were no 
otherwise superior to them, than the pup- 
pies who. bark at the reflection of the 
moon in a pond/ are to the dogs who, 
with more originality and better directed ' 
energy, bark at the moon herselft 

Mankind^ are wonderfully disposed to ' 
move in a circle, or rather, in a kind "bf 
retrogade manner, after they attain to a 
certain point : Cloyed and satiated with 
all that can be known or enjoyed here, 
if the proper and < natural process does • 
not take place, if we do not endeavour 
to reach at something beyond what js 
allotted to us in this limited period, of . 
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^dstence^ we return with a kind of 
Titiated relish to the primary objects of 
the terror-mixed delights of infancy, the 
infency of nations untaught, and cf in- 
dividuals in every state. I call it a vi-- 
tiated relish, because it is no longer an 
article of implicit belief, and consequent- 
ly, loses the powerful interest which agi- 
tates the savage and the child. Yet so 
dear to fancy, so conscmant to the secret 
longings of the soul for a glimpse of 
worlds unknown, is this delusion, that 
tliose to whom the gates of light and im- 
mortality have never been opened, or 
who have willingly preferred darkness to 
light, can yet feel a mysterious pleasure 
in the improbable and impossiblei merely 
because it carries the imagination for a 
moment beyond the circle of sensible ob- 
jects. 

Even this depraved appetite that lis- 
tens to wonders not only supernatural, 
but unconnected with any cause or ma- 
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tive, with avidity, totaHy distinct from 
credulity, is still a hxrkiBg symptom of 
that as{»f atioiii which pants ibr a widier 
field of excursion, and Id^ber objects «f 
desire : 

" 'Tis the Divinity which stirs within us.^ 

When a beaver, torn away firom his 
house, his kindred, and his woods, and 
dams, is forced into an unnatural state 
of domesticatiOEi, be busies hiittself With 
awkward and fruitless assiduity in piling 
up sticks at the door of the house to 
which he is attached. With perverse and 
ludicrous eagerness he continues to ob- 
struct the enterance, by toiling without 
. an, object or an end ; yet it is this sa- 
lutary instinct,, that, when permitted to 
take, its natural course, works wonders 
of utility, that, checked and perverted, 
produces all this absurdity. 

It is awful to consider, that there is no 
resting place, no intermediate stationary 
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point ^for the immortal soul ; once light- 
ed! up with hope and intelligence, it must 
be in a state of precession or declension, 
must soar or sink^ . And, when its up« 
ward flight is checked, it must, like Mil- 
ton's fallen angels, " descend with pain.'* 
It is obvious, that I confine this observa- 
tion to souls who have not yet finished 
their probation. 

How many of the follies of the^ wise, 
and weaknesses of the -strong, can only 
be accounted' for on this-principle ! 
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